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The New Novel by the Author of 
**THE MASQUERADER ” 





By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


EADING newspapers have taken (ay up for extensive 
L review—a chorus of praise swelling across the country 
and echoing from beyond the ocean in the English press. 
Almost without exception they say the story is better than 
‘The Masquerader” (high praise, indeed), ‘more breathless 
in interest, with a central. situa- 
tion justas strong.” Mrs. Thurs- 
SN 5 ton has “caught the atmosphere, 

/ \ ) the glitter, the restlessness of life 

in these deft, pleasant pictures.” 

( f One critic says the novel is “beau- 
Yj] Ma tiful, exquisite—there is an ache 
\ \ N in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on 
the luminous night.” A remark- 
able thing about this love story 
is that the heroine is also the hero. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 
North American Review 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


Ninety-six years of vigorous, forcible living and thinking—a record 
without a parallel among publications on this continent—calls for fit- 
ting commemoration. THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is ninety-six 
years young. Anything that lives must grow, and it is by this growth 
and progress that THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, with the Decembe1 
number, hopes to begin its ninety-seventh year a better, a larger, a 
more necessary review, both to its present friends and to new ones. 
To this end changes will be made in its size and appearance—and 
changes here mean improvements—the expenditure of more time, 
more thought and more money. The size of the page is to be mad 
slightly larger and the proportions brought into the finest harmony 
of good taste. The number of pages each month will be increased. 
The cover hereafter will be a rich, warm gray in color, and it wil! 
present at a glance the table of contents. Typographically there wil! 
be great improvement, the text being set in type of an increased beauty 
and readableness. 


A GREAT NOVEL BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


This increased size will permit an even wider and more complete 
realization of what a world review should be than has been possible 
in the past. In character unchanged, the possibility for usefulness 
will be greatly enlarged. Articles on current topics by the editor will 
appear frequently. 

One feature thus made possible is the publication of a new novel by 
Joseph Conrad. It is called “Under Western Eyes.” This is in all 
probability Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more than 
character-study—and his standing to-day has made him one of the 
very few fiction writers who could be included in such a periodical as 
THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


BEGINNING WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER 





The changes here announced will come with the number for Decem- 
ber, to be published November 30th, which begins the ninety-seventh 
year of THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
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MARGARET DELAND’S 


New Novel 
“The Iron Woman” 


Begins in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For November 


@ This new novel by Mrs. Deland is perhaps the 
most powerful work of fiction produced by any 
American writer for many years. It is a story of 
tremendous dramatic strength, yet full of the same 
lovable qualities which have given the author so 
strong a hold on the affections of her readers. It is 
the first novel which Mrs. Deland has written since 
her great success, ““ The Awakening of Helena 
Richie.” This is a novel that has grown slowly— 
Four long, patient years have gone to its making. 
It is life itself. It will be splendidly illustrated by 


F. Walter Taylor. 








OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES. 
Z Complete Short Stories 


Particularly notable among these stories is ‘‘The Miracle,’”’ a re- 
markable tale by JosEPHINE DasKam Bacon—a story of strange 
psychological interest. Other authors represented are Mary E. 
WILKINS, HEeNrRy B. FULLER, MARGARET CAMERON. EMMA BELL 
MILEs, HARRISON RHODES. 


The First Account of the French Antarctic Expedition 
The French scientific expedition to the Antarctic, under the com- 
mand of Dr. J. B. Charcot, has recently returned. This is the first 
authorized and complete account of their adventures. 


A Mediaeval Baron’s Household 


A remarkably readable article, which gives an absolutely faithful 
picture of how the great lords of the Middle Ages really lived. Their 
life was hardly as romantic as the novelists have portrayed it, but 
many features of its practical side are curiously interesting. 


With the North Sea Mission Fleet 
H. W. Nevinson, the well-known English writer, and M. J. Burns, 
the artist, recently visited the fishing fleet of the North Sea for Har- 
PER’s MaGAzINE. Mr. NEVINSON writes most vividly of the work 
which the Mission Fleet carries on among the fishermen. It was with 
this fleet that Dr. GRENFELL, of Labrador, began his work. 


The Fight of the Alabama and Kearsarge as the French Saw It 


Mr. E. PARMALEE PRENTICE has gathered from the French records 
and contemporary French newspapers an account of the fight of the 
Alabama and the Kearsarge off Cherbourg. His article is important 
as a chapter of history from a new point of view. 


Bridges of Yesterday and To-day 
A delightful essay in praise of bridges by ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, 
with striking pictures in tint by ALvin LANGDON CoBuRN. 


The Perpetual Poor 
Another of Ropert W. Bruere’s striking papers on one of the 
most interesting phases of the problem confronting the philanthro- 
pists of to-day. 
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THE LATE DAVID B. HILL 


vid Bennett Hill, one of the best-known Democrats in the country, who had served the State of New York as Governor and as Senator and whose public 
had extended over a period of forty years, died at his home, “ Wolfert’s Roost,” near Albany, New York, on October 20th. Mr. Hill was in his sixty-eighth year 
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Comment 


For Republicans to Ponder 

Wuicu do the New York Republicans want as 
their candidate for President in 1912, Tarr or 
Roosevett? That is the whole question. If 
RoosEvEL’ carries New York and Tart loses Ohio, 
there will be no need to ask further. A vote for 
Stimson is a vote to exalt Roosevett above Tarr. 
A vote against Stimson is a vote to uphold Tarr 
as against Roosrvett. Which shall it be? 

The Duty of Independent Republicans 

At election after election for the past fourteen 
years independent Democrats have been called on 
to help to save the cause of good government by 
voting for Republican candidates. It began in 
1896, when they were asked to vote for McKINLey 
in order to ward off the menace of free silver. 
They did it—hundreds of thousands of them. 
They were practically all tariff-reformers, and 
one of their rewards was the Dinciey tariff law. 
Again in 1900 the same sacrifice of their in- 
clinations and prejudices was asked of them, and 
again they made it. The situation in 1904 was 
different, and another set of causes led to Demo- 
eratie defeat; but in 1908 Bryan was once niore 
a candidate with a set of dangerous proposals, 
and onee more great numbers of independent 
Democrats helped to defeat him—and promptly 
drew the Payne tariff law. It has been the same 
way in this State of New York. In 1906, for in- 
stance, it was clearly and unmistakably the same 
conscience vote saved the State from 
ITearst and elected Hucnues, notwithstanding 
that public sentiment was so strong against the 
Republican machine as to carry the minor candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket into office. 

This year conditions are reversed. Independent 
Republicans are called on to sacrifice inclinations 
ond prejudices and for the sake of good govern- 
ment vote Democratic... Turn about is fair play, 
and every prompting of fairness as well as of 
patriotism is in favor of that course. Not merely 
has the Republican party, in State and nation 
alike, misbehaved itself and deserved rebuke, but 
the same kind of menace to our institutions which 
Bryan once offered is now offered by THropore 
RooseveLtt, and in a form far more really dan- 
gerous. The sense of that menace and danger 
is as wide-spread among intelligent Republicans 
as it is among Democrats. Will independent Re- 
publicans of to-day respond to this situation as 
bravely and patriotically as independents and in- 
Democrats have responded to similar 


which 


dependent 
situations in the recent past ? 

So far there is absolutely but one argument 
or objection offered against that course. It is 
the old ery of “Tammany”! More specifically, 
it takes the form of the charge that Cuarves F. 
Mureny, while consenting to the nomination of 
an admirable candidate for Governor, has named 
his own men fer eertain other State offices whose 
possession would be useful to him and to Tam- 
many Hall. Lest our statement of the matter 
be mistrusted, readers are invited to take instead 
the statement of it in the eurrent Outlook, which 
is of course authoritative. After pointing out 
that the offices of Comptroller, Treasurer, and 
State Engineer were the Murpuy. par- 
ticularly cared about, the Outlook declares: 


Tammany Hall could therefore afford to yield on the 
should be the eandidate for 


ones 


question as to who 
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Governor, provided it could manage to arrange for the 
selection of other members of the ticket. That is 
exactly what Boss Murpuy has done. 

That is to say, Murreny did not dictate Dix’s 
nomination, but accepted it. The real ob- 
jection, therefore, is not to Dix, but to SouMmeEr, 
KENNEDY, Bensktt. What, then, is the duty of 
independent Republicans? Could anything be 
plainer? It is, in the first place, to vote for Dix, 
io vote Democratic, precisely as it was the duty 
of independent Democrats to vote against Hrarst 
in 1906. If, further, they believe that SoHMER 
and Krennepy and BrENSEL are tools of Tammany, 
nominated fer improper reasons, nothing in the 
world prevents them from scratching those names. 

Here, then, is a way out for the independent 
Republicans, for the man who sees the duty of 
rebuking his party and rebuking New National- 
ism, but who fears there really may be something 
in the campaign ery which the hard-pressed 
RooskveLT coterie has resorted to. Our own 
judgment is that the public interest would be 
served best by fixing undivided responsibility for 
the incoming State administration upon the Demo- 
crats, and thus make it easy to hold them to a 
strict and undivided accountability. Differences 
in quality between the candidates for the minor 
positions do not seem to be sufticiently apparent 
to make advisable the forfeiture of that very great 
advantage. And yet, to those who feel otherwise, 
we have pointed the way to register their judg- 
ment. The only real question about the outcome 
is the question whether the independent Repub- 
lican is as intelligent, as manly, and as patriotic 
as the independent Democrat has time and again 
proved himself to be. 


Chasing the Snail 
Lest we forget, ’Opper and ’Earst are still run- 


ning. 


The Latest Fulmination 

At last the lid is raised and the public is invited 
to gaze upon the first member of the Association 
of Crooks. He is A. B. Anperson, Circuit Court 
Judge for Indiana, appointed by President Roosr- 
veLT in 1902. According to the published reports, 
which seem to be amply substantiated, Judge 
ANDERSON was pronounced guilty by the Judge of 
Judges, while “ greatly agitated,” in the Columbia 
Club of Indianapolis. His offence lay in a de- 
cision he had rendered in the famous Panama 
libel case to the effect that there was no warrant in 
law for haling Editor DeLavan Sairu to Washing- 
ton for trial under the wrathful eyes of the 
monarch, whose supersensitiveness had been out- 
raged by aspersions upon His Own brother-in-law. 
The decision was sound, if Exinu Roor and other 
lawyers of repute are to be believed, but what was 
the Constitution between friends when the Family 
was involved? Did not the minion owe his very 
position to the Gaekwar? And was not the Gaek- 
war’s desire made clear when he had the Tribune 
announce that “the President is deeply interested 
in this case, and those charged with the prosecu- 
tion realize that they will earn his gratitude if 
their efforts are successful”? What, then, did the 
fossilized creature mean by dragging in legal subtle- 
ties and statutes that did not meet the spirit and 
needs of the time? There could be but one answer. 
The man was a “ crook.” Also a “ damned jackass.” 
Roosevett declines to say whether or not he applied 
these opprobrious epithets. He wants to talk about 
something else. It is just as well. Anything he 
might say by way of denial would carry no con- 
viction, in any ease, unless fully substantiated. 
But how can any decent American contemplate 
even his silence without experiencjng deep humilia- 
tion, disgust, and shame? How long, O Lord, how 
long ? 


On the Humbug Platform 

Before leaving, by permission. of the chairman, I 
will introduce to you a very great orator, a man who 
has differed from me in the past, and doubtless will in 
the future, on political questions, but who stands in 
this contest for honesty and the rule of the people 
against dishonesty and the negation of popular rule, 
and T introduce to you a Democrat who stands for 
honest government in the State of New York, the 
Honorable BouRKE COcKRAN. 

With these thrilling words, the Very Great 
Leader announced the Very Great Orator. And, 
says the Tribune, “the yell that greeted the fa- 
miliar figure of the famous spellbinder almost 
equalled that which the former President’s speech 
had evoked at frequent intervals.” Well it might. 
Seldom has been seen a more inspiriting spectacle 
than that of the all-embracing Colonel introducing 
the Honorable BourKE Cockran as one who, “in 
this contest,” stands not merely for honesty, but 
against dishonesty, by George! Then the Tonor- 


able Bourke defined his position. He hadn’t in- 
tended to say a word in this campaign, but upon 
awakening after a somewhat restless night he 
found his conscience troubling him. At first he 
could not account for the strange emotion, but 
after a time he realized that “the revelations with 
regard to Albany graft ”—under Republican ad- 
ministration—were resting heavily upon his pa- 
triotic bosom. So he quickly doffed his pyjamas 
and “ put on armor to rescue justice from the mire 
into which it has been trampled by traitors.” He 
also intimated, in the absence of the copyright- 
holder, that he. too, is “an honest man.” It is 
good news. We cannot think of any one of whom 
we would rather hear it truthfully said. But really 
is not the Honorable Bourke the versatile one? 
La! la! 


Facing the Music 

“Well, if you do insist upon bringing me in,” ete., 
ete. 

Why, Colonel, nobody insisted upon bringing 
you in. You butted in, and there seems to be a 
pretty strong disposition on all sides not to let 
you squirm out. “Is the hero of San Juan a 
coward?” asked Tromas C. Piart, when a certain 
tax-dodger was proposed for Governor. 


Why Reiterate Nonsense? 

We still await with becoming patience the ful- 
filment of Judge Parker’s firm declaration that the 
Colonel was about to cross his heart and swear, by 
George, that he would not be a candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1912. The renunciation is needed now 
more than ever, but for some reason does not seem 
to be forthcoming. Our own view is that the 
Judge was a bit hasty. Even while he was prophe- 
sying in New York, the Colonel was speaking up 
loud and strong to Mayor Mappox and Colonel 
Paxton of Atlanta: 

By George, if I thought I could carry a single 
Southern State, I would willingly run for the Presi- 
deney. 

So he was quoted, and the next day the Mayor 
and the other Colonel verified the remark. The 
real Colonel merely “refused to discuss anything 
he might have said in private conversation.” So 
far, as a prophet, the Judge is in bad. But why 
the need of such a declaration, anyway? “Did not 
the Only Honest Man say in his message to the 
American pecple: 

The wise custom which limits the President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the form, and 
under no circumstances will I be a candidate or accept 
another nomination. 

He did, he did, and a good many of us believed 
him. We have learned better since. Repetition 
now would be wholly vain. Nobody would believe 
a word of it. 


The Tariff Again 

With the compliments of Mr. Harry Lauper to 
TuroporE Roosrvert, LL.D., by grace of Oxford 
and Harvard: 


Stop yer wriggling, Doc! 


Why Drag in Stimson? 

Judge Parker’s efforts to disparage candidate 
Stimson are only moderately successful. He said 
last week at Binghamton that Stimson, when he 
took the office of United States District Attorney 
was a eapable young lawyer, anxious for the job 
and its ten thousand dollars a year, and that he 
left the office after several years’ service because 
he saw a.chance to get more money than his salary 
out of the government by being employed as special 
counsel to continue the work he had begun as 
public prosecutor. But Stimson answers that he 
gave up a practice worth $24,000 a year for a salary 
of $10,000; that he took the government retainer 
after his resignation against his own desire, and 
that the $59,000 which he received for a year and | 
a quarter’s work was gross compensation, of which 
his personal share was about $26,000, which was 
less than he was earning before he became District 
Attorney. 

So the Judge’s shat seems not to have been very 
effective. Why drag Mr. Stimson into this cam- 
paign? He seems a deserving man. If he and his 
abilities were the issue in the impending election 
the Republicans would stand a good chance {0 
win. But they are not the issue, and the Demo- 
cratic victory which impends will come in spite 
of Stimson. 


Can He Do It? 

Towa delights in Roosevett for what he said in 
Kansas and despises him for his Saratoga pl:t- 
form. 

New York distrusts him for what he said in 
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iCansas, and does not rise to any marked emotion 
yer his Saratoga concessions. 
[t seeins up to the Colonel to turn some new flip- 
tap which will delight all hands. 


More Mendacious Journalism 

La Follette’s is plainly an organ of the Wall 
Street Democracy. It is no better than the Times 

» the Hvening Post. It is in league with the 
interests and is basely and insidiously opposing 
the only honest attempt yet made to introduce 
purity into polities. It is growing frivolous and 
<areastie in its outrageous antagonism of all the 
virtue there is. Listen to this, from its leading 
editorial: 

The hobble skirt may be beautiful and modish. 
I t may be artistic. It may be all that is pleasing 
» the eye; but of one thing we are quite sure—it is 
“ee built for speed. That’s w hy it is called the hobble 
-hirt.... And that is true of all kinds of hobbles; 
{hey retard progress. ‘Take the New York platform, 
for example. It’s a hobble platform. Hobbled with 
ihe sophistry of the “Old Guard.” Hobbled with a 
iulsome eulogy of the administration, with its Bat- 
LINGERS, its WickerSHAMS, its KNoxes. Hobbled 
with unstinted praise of the PAyNnr-Atpricu tariff 
law. : 

The idea of applying such a figure to a platform 
which we were assured beforehand was going to 
be thoroughly and absolutely progressive—concern- 
ing which we were assured that there was to be no 
compromise whatever! One might as well say 
Harrtmman and be done with it. Truly, this busi- 
ness of taking charge of all the reform and honesty 
and truthfulness there is has its hardships. 


In Massachusetts 

Some months ago we ventured to remark that 
Massachusetts was one of. the States in which there 
was danger of the Democrats failing, on account 
ot divisions among themselves, to profit by the 
great and unprecedented row among the Repub- 
licans. Their convention went far to justify our 
fears, and the committee of four to whom it 
turned over the job of making a ticket went farther 
still, for it stayed deadlocked a week or more 
and it looked as if there would be either an acci- 
dental nomination or none at all. For years the 
two big factions of the party in that State, which 
inay be distinguished roughly as the crowd that 
would support Bryan and the crowd that wouldn’t, 
have been uncommonly hard to bring together. 
The cleavage was there before Bryan; his coming 
merely made it clearer. Race and religion have 
both played some part in making it. Getting to- 
gether in this year of opportunity would, more- 
over, have been easier if the State had possessed 
a Wooprow WItson, and it had none. It did have 
a good man in CuHarues S. Hamuin, however; and 
it has, all things considered, a good man in Foss, 
who finally got the nomination. He is at any rate 
a sincere tariff reformer; his career proves that 
quite satisfactorily. It would have been better if 
the convention had nominated him in regular 
fashion, and doubtless the long fight has left a lot 
of soreness and irritation; but with Maine’s ex- 
ample before her, Old Bay will disappoint the coun- 
try if she does not give him a thumping big vote. 
We should not be surprised to see her actually 
elect him. If she does, his and the party’s thanks 
will be due to Mr. Hamuty, who broke the dead- 
lock by sacrificing his own ambition and with- 
drawing from the race. 


Pennsylvania’s Shame 

With Ilusron, the architect of the Pennsylvania 
Capitol, under a prison sentence, and Snyper, the 
former State Auditor, and Suumaker, the Super- 
intendent of Publie Grounds and Buildings, both 
alreody oeeupying cells in the penitentiary, some- 
thine has been done by way of punishing the men 
respon sible for a monumental fraud upon the pub- 
lic. Marrues, who was State Treasurer, and San- 
DER“ON, the contractor, escaped imprisonment only 
by death. There has been, too, some restitution of 
moncys stolen from the State, but not all, and a 
nun ver of civil suits are still pending. Of course, 
every thing possible should be done to force restitu- 
tion: but sending the guilty scoundrels to the 
hen ntiary is worth more to the cause of decency 
thay vetting back what they stole. With the con- 


Vicon of a few more such criminals—men infi- 
aie less deserving of pity or leniency than a 
De ocket or a yegeman—it may become possible 
ey American State to build itself a new state- 
ou 


Without inviting a riot of peculation. 


The Reorganized North Carolina Republicans 


We are glad to have the Sun join us in saying 
ee ' word for the men who have reorganized the 
<i lican party in North Carolina and who are 

ne 


oring to make it a real party, bent on carry- 
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“ing elections, instead of a mere gang of seekers 


after Federal offices. It is no wonder, as the Sun 
remarks, that Bourbon Democratic newspapers are 
displeased with this enterprise of Congressman 
MoreneaD and his associates. They would like 
much better to see things left in the hands of the 
oid managers who “didn’t want the Republican 
party to grow larger than the list of Federal 
offices.” But the party in North Carolina is al- 
ready much bigger than that, and if it keeps its 
new impulse it may very well grow larger still. 
So needful, in truth, is a decent and reasonably 
strong opposition in the South that North Caro- 
lina is one State in which a broad-minded Demo- 
erat might be content to see the Republicans hold 
their own in this Democratic year. The lesson of 
the practical value of sincerity and manliness 
would be valuable to the Republicans of other 
Southern States, and there would be a beginning 
of the end of the unhealthy one-party régime. 


The Orator of Insurgency 

Senator Dobiiver again upset the notion -that 
the oratorical gift no longer counts. He was able 
to do what he did for the insurgent cause partly 
for the reason that he knew more than his fellows 
about the tariff, partly because, having long been 
thought a conservative, his attack on ALDRICH 
and high protection had the effect of a dramatic 
surprise, but chiefly because he could speak with 
force, eloquence, humor, sarcasm. He will be re- 
membered as the orator of the movement, and three 
of his speeches on the tariff—two delivered during 
the special session and the third last spring—will 
he his principal monument. Now that he is dead, 
the first place among the Western insurgents seems 
to lie between Senators Cummins and La Foutertte. 
Had he lived, it might have been his; and his career 
in a chastened Senate, with no ALpricH to monop- 
olize leadership on the Republican side, would 
certainly have been brilliant. But he did live long 
enough to render the country a great service and 
to prove himself a man of courage as well as of 
high ability. 


David Bennett Hilf 

The trouble with Dav B. Hitt was that he 
never bitched his political wagon to a star. He 
hitched it to a donkey, and though he was a 
marvellously efficient donkey-driver and went a 
long ways, he never could quite attain to what he 
wanted, and to what his abilities, industry, and 
single-minded persistence entitled him to aspire. 
By his natural energy he overcame poverty and 
obscurity, learned the profession of law and forced 
himself ahead in politics. Politics were the passion 
of his life. He learned to carry the ward, the city, 
and the county. Not particular about methods, 
if only they succeeded, he came to be a very skilful 
master of all political mechanics. He got the 
Governorship of this State and held it longer than 
any man since Grorce CLInToN. He went to the 
Senate and distinguished himself there by the 
force of his.mind and his devotion to some sound 
theories of finance and government. He was long 
the leader of his party in this State, but a great 
popular leader he never could become, nor gain 
the confidence of the best men in his party, nor be 
his party’s Presidential candidate, which was the 
prize he strove for. The reason was that he had no 
vision—no ideals that were broad enough to sus- 
tain his ambitions. THe said, “I am a Democrat,” 
but it only meant that he was a man who loved to 
have the Democratic party in power and always 
planned and strove to have it win. But that was 
not enough—is never enough. A party is not the 
end, but only the means. To FHmu it was both. 
He was sincerely and always a Democrat—not egre- 
giously selfish, pecuniarily honest, and rather in- 
different to money—but he was limited in his 
aspirations and endeavors to party success and the 
power that attends it. He seemed to have no great 
inspiration, no urgent call to right wrongs and 
earry forward civilization, That was the trouble 
with him. In many details he was useful—could 
work to keep down taxes and give decent adminis- 
tration, and because his mind was powerful he 
could discern some sound policies and support 
them ably. 

He was long regarded ‘as the political antithesis 
of Grover CLevetanp and as standing in a general 
way for ideals the very opposite of those which 
CLEVELAND 80 sturdily represented. Never did a 
piece of political trickery stir up more indignation 
than did the attempt in 1892, by a “snap” con- 
vention, to put him instead of Cievetanp before 


the country as the choice of New York Democrats - 


for the Presidency. Yet the latest biographer of 
Ctrverann tells us that before he died he expressed 
great respect and a really kindly feeling for Huu, 
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and that he never for one moment believed the 
story of Hixu’s selling him out in 1888, when he 
was defeated for the Presidency and HiLut was 
elected Governor. CLEVELAND was not without 
reason for that kindliness; for, as Senator, H1.u 
had supported his policies, particularly on the 
money question, with a loyalty and an ability that 
were both surprising to the country. HI1tw’s career 
in the Senate was, in fact, the best part of his public 
life. He improved with age, and in his later years, 
spent in the practice of law, he has been prospered 
and respected. 


The Death of a Poet . 

“T only knew one poet in my life,” wrote Brown- 
Ina in How it Strikes a Contemporary, and then 
went on to tell how very unpoetical, according to 
accepted traditions, that poet was in his look and 
manner and way of life. A good many of those 
who knew WILLIAM VauGun Moopy may hereafter 
echo Brownin@’s line, for true poets are unhappily 
rare these days. One does not encounter them 
often either on Fifth Avenue or in the slums. It 
is quite supposable, too, that those who knew 
Moopy found it a little hard to believe him a poet, 
for he was not of the sort that wear their hair 
on their shoulders and attitudinize. Nevertheless, 
poet he was, and devoted his life to his art with a 
rare courage and singleness. Not a great poet, or 
a complete one: not in the least a popular one—- 
his only wide celebrity came to him from sur- 
prising work in another kind: but. a poet both in 
mastery of his craft and in the steady vision of 
the terror and the beauty and the mystery of life. 
Some years ago, the late R. W. Giiper published 
some verses on A New Poet, and would have put 
the initials “W. V. M.” under the title; but 
Moopy’s own modesty forbade. He did not think 
he had yet made good his claim to that high title. 
He was a grave, earnest man, and apparently held 
to MattHew Arnotp’s belief that a true poet, how- 
ever luxuriant the outward manifestation of his 
art, wins that splendor by “austerity within.” 
Because he took his art so seriously, disdaining 
compromise, straining steadily after the grand 
style, striving only for the highest achievement, 
he may indeed have missed, not popularity only, 
but fame. Yet they who, being of his generation, 
knew his life and know his work, will continue to 
think of him as the one man among them most 
clearly set apart from his fellows and consecrated 
to the dreadful struggle for immortality. 


Julia Ward Howe 

Sound in spirit, sound in mind and body, 
in training, Mrs. Howe lasted marvellously through 
a lifetime greatly prolonged. Iler powers were 
the more admirable for the balance of her faculties 
and the dignity and sweetness of her nature. 
When has our country furnished a finer pattern 
of what women may well hope to be, and men 
hope to have them! 

Her strength was not to be measured, 
place assigned, on a basis of intellectual achieve- 
ment. She was a poet, but not a great one; a 
scholar and a lifelong student, but of no great 
distinction for learning; an effective public speak- 
er, but hardly of eminence as an orator. Creat 
poetry, great scholarship, and compelling oratory 
are the achievements of men. Mrs. Howr was a 
great woman. She was womanly in all she did 
and in the way she did it. A first-rate human 
creature, she gave herself with the generosity of 
a great heart to woman’s work, spending her 
strength in such labors and sympathies as love 
teaches to a daughter, a wife, and a mother, and 
all the time with strength and sympathy and words 
and work and wide-reaching influence to spare 
and use outside her home. 

Tt is harder to measure the greatness of women 
than the greatness of men, because the results of 
women’s work are usually less tangible. They do 
not heap up fortunes, nor direct armies, nor, as 
a rule, fill the greatest offices, write the greatest 
books, or make the greatest discoveries. They do 
not do as well as men the things that men do best. 
A certain proportion of their effective strength 
is diverted to the perpetuation of life, and to 
making life worth while at all, and this earth a 
tolerable place of residence. But in this time and 
country we have come to appreciate that women 
are the equal half of creation, and that great 
women are of the same breed and of equal value 
with great men. Mrs. Howe was the peer and 
mate of great men; wise, kind, and lovely all her 
days, ennobling her own sex by her demonstration 
of its powers, and both the sexes by the inspira- 
tions of her companionship. It is one of the 
assets of the cause of woman-suffrage that for 
forty years she was its advocate. 
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The Death of the Supernatural 


In a small town, out of the march of events, there 
lives a little old Irishwoman who is looked upon with 
not a little awe by her townsfolk. Despite the humblest 
of worldly positions, she has earned the reputation of 
being influential in heaven. Her prayers are granted: 
so the saying runs in the circle of her acquaintance. 
Little, old, bent almost double, with a much-lined, 
sallow face and hollow eyes, swathed in rusty weeds, 
she pursues the obscure tenor of her humble way and 
vet the halo of legend shines about her. To meet her, 
one would not for an instant imagine this hidden power 
over more than man, and yet when she smiles there 
breaks through a little ray of canniness, a mere sug- 
gestion of conscious power. People in her own circle 
flock to her for prayers: she is to ask that some one 
be restored to health; that another’s journey shall be 
safe and prosperous; that a wild youth be converted 
and a maiden led to see the error of her ways. Her 
Upon one point she is 


prayers are never disregarded. 
Once in her 


inexorable: she will not pray for wealth. 
life she did this as a test to convince an unbeliever. 
The wealth came and with it a deadly disease, and the 
poor object of the prayers died in great anguish three 
months after the wealth was showered on him. So the 
tales accrue about the strange little old widow who 
has * influence in heaven.” 

A London publication entitled Light, devoted to the 
investigation of all sorts of occult phenomena, pub- 
lished recently a number of like miracles, all vouched 
for in good faith. A mother prays a child well from 
disastrous fever; another loses an adopted child and 
puts a little note saying. “ Pray for me in heaven,” 
into the hands of the child’s corpse; and being impelled 
to remove it again just before burial, she finds on it 
instead of her writing gold-illumined letters saying, 
*Tnasmuch as ve have done it unto the least of these, 
ny little ones.” 

What one chiefly feels in running across these odd 
bits of left-over medievalism is that man’s whole atti- 
tude toward the supernatural is changing. Such things 
as this are interesting only as witnessing to a certain 
undeveloped sense of fact. It 


primitive faney and 
If a person’s prayers could 


sounds tawdry and cheap. 
affect Providence, the modern man, with his developed 
sense of justice, would think slightingly of Providence 
rather than highly of the person who prayed. Necro- 
mancy may be interesting because it is skilful and 
cunning, but the laws of nature are too grave and 
awful for the man to-day to consent to any juggling 
with them. The fact is, the supernatural is dying or 
dead. 

What, then, did President ELior mean when he said 
that the religion of the future would do without the 
element of the supernatural? Perhaps chiefly that 
man is a little more reverent toward fact: a little more 
serious in his endeavor to make his subjective account 
of things tally with reality. A trained man to-day 
will not allow his faney to play havoe with events. 
The result of this tendency is not, as it might seem 
at first to be, a limitation and a narrowing of experi- 
ence, but rather man’s sense of the subtle forces that 
mould life will beeome keener and keener, so that by 
the death of the supernatural the realm of the natural 
As intelligence grows the realm of the 
It encroaches upon the 


is extended. 
possible seems almost limitless. 
miraculous. 

“Death.” says an interesting writer in a current 
number of the Journal of Philosophy, * always means a 
liberation of the spirit.” At death, then, something 
that has been bound and held in limits—in the case 
of a personality by the body or in the case of a mean- 
ing by the letter or the doctrine—is set free. The 
shell is burst and the fettered goes free. This symbol. 
so usual in our common thought of the death of the 
body, is less often applied to the death of a dogma. 
Yet, as the writer quoted above points out, the death 
of a dogma may in equal wise set free the spirit of 
religion. Who would say that the slow and reluctant 
death of the doctrine of eternal damnation in the last 
century did not do much toward freeing and expanding 
the spirit of Christianity? Even to-day the slackening 
of the hold of set doctrines upon men’s convictions is 
doing much to expand and spread the spirit of religion. 
One can almost see the prophecy that ultimately men 
shall worship in spirit and in truth coming to be fact. 
No longer a subscription to a set of articles, or a regu- 
lar attendance at a given edifice, or ceremonies or cults 
proclaim a man a Christian; but he is literally a 
Christian according to the approximation of his thought 
to the thought of Christ. The spirit of his daily life 
makes or unmakes him a Christian. In measure as the 
letter of the doctrine fades the spirit comes free. The 
Christian life is hardly seen to-day by any intelligent 
person as a subscription to any set forms; but it is the 
life of self-abnegation, large tolerance, and mercy, of 
which the example was given so many centuries ago. 
The death of the body even here is the liberation of the 
spirit. 

The death of the supernatural likewise is not a loss, 
but a gain: not a contraction, but expansion. If the 
realm of the tawdry marvellous is in decay the realm 
of possibility is growing larger. The relation between 
the real and the useful is becoming more sharply de- 
fined. That is a reality which begets results. A real 
Christianity begets the Christian life, and the Chris- 
tian spirit the sense of brotherhood and human soli- 
darity. 

Tricks and miracles, the breaking of a law of nature. 
are no longer useful in the present day. A break in 
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a law of nature would but start man on the hunt for 
a higher and larger law to include the exception. But 
the last interpretation that can be put upon the wan- 
ing of the supernatural is that it will destroy the 
faculty of faith. Life and death both partake still of 
the quality of adventure. There is the eternal uncer- 
tainty for the will of man to work upon. He who has 
highest courage (and is courage anything other than 
the modern word for faith?) will make most progress. 
The form in which a man presents truth to himself 
may be jejune and puerile: but there is a certainty 
back of the quality of courage (or shall we say faith?) 
not to be scoffed at. The substance of a faith may be 
true, though its perishable forms be now and forever 
in human life inadequate. There may be dangers for 
the individual in a period when form or letter is dying 
and the spirit is expanding just as there are danger 
and sorrow and uncertainty in the death of the body. 
Immediate values fade that larger ones may replace 
them. But as Dr. Atrrep Lioyp says: “ The spirit 
is always adequate. Anarchy has destroyed govern- 
ments, but never government; license, morals but never 
doubt, doctrines but never truth; heresy 


morality ; 
never religion.” The 


and profanity, religions but 
relative gives way only to make place for the general. 





Correspondence 


PRO 
Nort East, Pa., October 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have been reading HARPER'S WEEKLY for the 
past two years, At first I thought you a_ pessimist. 
then concluded you suffered from the old-fashioned 
bellyache. But after reading your editorial on the 
Saratoga Convention have decided you either see things 
nights or else use too much of the stuff that fills your 
advertising department. Better consult a doctor. 

A public man is as’well and as favorably known by 
the enemies he makes as the friendships he forms. Ex- 
President Roosevelt has been singularly fortunate in 
that respect. The Tillmans as well as the Wall Street 
gang. 

Hoping you will reform, 

I am, sir, 
J. L. SPOFFORD. 





CON 
Rome, Ga., October 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—For quite a while [ have been an interested 
reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY, and I can’t refrain from 
writing to thank you for the able manner in which 
you are expressing the duplicity and hypocrisy of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The facts you present show clearly that he talked 
one way and acted in another, and that while he was 
publicly condemning the corporations, he was secretly 
trading with them for his own advancement. 

How any sensible man can now believe in his sin- 
cerity or honesty of purpose is unaccountable. It is 
to be heped you wll continue this good work, and that 
vou will not only receive the gratitude of every honest 
man, who desires honest government, but that you will 
eliminate this arrogant, blatant demagogue, who is a 
menace to the peace and welfare of the entire country. 
Wishing you success, 

I am, sir, 
W. M. GAMMON. 


AND THE HOUSE RULES 
BROOKLINE, Mass., October 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I note in-your issue of October Ist a letter 
from Mr. G. M. DuBose, of Lisbon, Georgia, asking for 
advice with regard to a Democratic Congressman who 
voted for the Fitzgerald amendments to the House 
rules in March, 1909. 

The rules and their reform constitute a complex 
problem which has been apparently beyond the grasp 
of newspaper men in general. Journalistic comment 
on the Fitzgerald amendments has been almost uni- 
versally such as to convey a false impression. The 
political acumen and intelligence which ordinarily dis- 
tinguish the editorial pages of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
and the present political developments which make it 
so important that the motives and men of the Demo- 
cratic party should be correctly understood lead me to 
believe that you will welcome a brief statement of the 
facts as to the Fitzgerald amendments. 

The question which split the Democratic party of 
the House March 15, 1909, and which caused so much 
ill-feeling and misunderstanding, was a disagreement 
on the merits of two plans to liberalize the rules, both 
brought forward by Democrats of recognized authority 
and standing. 

Champ Clark proposed to refer the whole question 
of reform to a committee of fifteen, composed of nine 
Republicans and six Democrats. Four of the Repub- 
licans were supposed to be Insurgents. The committee 
was to report December, 1909. 

Fitzgerald moved an amendment to the Clark resolu- 
tion, which substituted an. entirely new plan. His 
proposition embodied three immediate reforms of large 
liberalizing effeet—the creation of a unanimous-con- 
sent day on which any bill favorably reported bv a 
committee could be brought before the House, unless 
a member went on record as objecting to such con- 
sideration; the giving of ‘preference to a minority 
member for the motion to recommit; and the creation 
of Calendar Wednesday. The first reform prevented 
the Speaker from killing a bill in secret by ignoring its 
sponsor when he asked for recognition from the floor; 
the second enabled the minority to go specifically on 
record as to their reasons for opposing any bill: the 
third greatly facilitated business by providing for a 
call of all the committees of House in rotation. 

In arguing for his proposition Fitzgerald pointed 
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out that it was most important to have immediate re 
forms before the tariff bill came up, that Clark’s pro 
posed committee might or might not accomplish any 
real reforms, and that at any rate they would not 
report until after the tariff bill had been passed. 
When it came to a vote, the Fitzgerald amendment~ 
were passed by a coalition of twenty-three Democrats 
with the regular Republicans, who for once conceded 
that reform was necessary and chose the best plan. 

The allegation that the amendments were “to pre 
serve the so-called Cannon rules” indicates that Mr 
DuBose was not familiar with the facts. Like many 
others he has probably been misled by the. journalistic 
comments. To brand Fitzgerald’s adherents as “* Can- 
non Democrats” and “traitors te the party” show: 
lack of information. Champ Clark himself took ad 
vantage of Fitzgerald’s rule in securing the floor t: 
move to recommit the tariff bill later in the summer 
It is also significant that in March, 1910, not one o: 
the four men whom Clark would have placed on hi 
committee as Insurgents was among the Republican 
voting to unseat Speaker Cannon. Indeed, the wisdon 
of the amendments is now ‘generally conceded by th 
Democrats, and Fitzgerald was chosen by them in part) 
caucus to be one of the four minority members on th: 
new Rules Committee. 

Parenthetically, I may remark that the ill-feelin, 
between the Democratic factions was undoubtedly 
heightened by the fact that the Fitzgerald men were 
largely Northerners, while the body of the party, th 
Clark men, represented the “solid South.” This sec 
tional feeling will make itself felt in affairs should 
the Democrats get control of the House. 

I am, sir, 
Robert E. ANDREWS. 


FROM A VERMONT DEMOCRAT 
° St. Jounspury, VtT., September 20, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge and men of the stand- 
patter class since the Vermont and Maine elections are 
doing their, best to bring Democrats into great disre 
pute. All the disasters which came from the Repub 
lican tariffs and Republican silver legislation up to 
1892 have been piled upon the unfortunate Democrats. 
For certain things the Democratic party must now 
stand: an economical management of government, a 
moderate tariff with favor to no class, reciprocity with 
all nations, maintenance of the rights of the States, 
no more centralization of power, no more of the spy 
system, election of Senators by a direct vote, a stable 
and scientific currency system, and a Chief Executive 
who has a good-sized bump of caution. That is what 
the Democracy of Vermont stands for to-day. Up here 
in the hills we believe that a man or party cannot 
successfully tell people falsehoods all the time and 
willingly secure their votes. 

In olden times a character in Waterford by the name 
of Johnny Beaton used to frequent a tavern kept by 
one Hill, who was not accused of always speaking the 
truth. On one occasion when some pretty high-toned 
folks were at this tavern, Johnny had taken a drop 
too much of the innkeeper’s rum. So Hill, in the 
presence of his guests, pompous!y said to Johnny: “ Let 
me give you a bit of advice, Mr. Beaton. Leave off 
drinking. Leave it all at once. It will not hurt you 
a bit.” To this Beaton promptly replied: “ Let me 
give you some good advice, Mr. Hill. Leave off lying. 
Leave off all at once. It won’t hurt you a bit.” Some 
voters who have read the many Republican platforms 
and pledges, and who have heard the laud and praise 
of the Republican party by its Lodges, Aldriches, De- 
pews, and Reeds and Cannons, feel like poor Johnny. 

I am, sir, 
E. M. 





Nothing New 


Cotumbus found Amerikee— 
There’s nothing new in that! 
A lot:of men have crossed the sea, 
From Christopher to Carnegie, 
And all have noted with much glee 
The welcome on the mat. 
There’s nothing new in that! 
I tell you true 
There’s nothing new, 
There’s nothing new in that! 


Old Adam once a pippin ate— 
There’s nothing new in that! 
I’ve had ’em on a silver plate, 
Straight off the tree I’ve had ’em straighi, 
And sufferings both dire and great 
Like Adam’s they begat. 
There’s nothing new in that! 
I tell you true 
There’s nothing new, 
There’s nothing new in that! 


Bert Peary found the hidden pole— 
There’s nothing new in that! 
Up where the ocean’s waters roll 
I’ve found a dozen in a hole, 
And would have sworn upon my soul 
Each was a pussy-cat. 
There’s nothing new in that! 
[I tell you true 
There’s nothing new, 
There’s nothing new in that! 


Now Teddy’s gone up in the air 
There’s nothing new in that! 
He’s done it many times befair 
While in the Presidential chair, 
Most every day, and everywhere. 
*Tis naught to marvel at. 
There’s nothing new in that! 
I tell you true 
There’s nothing new. 
There’s nothing new in that! 
Horace Dopp GAstTi!. 
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THE POLITICAL JUGGLER ON THE SLACK WIRE 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








© deny that ex-President Roosevelt 
is one of the most considerable fig- 
ures of the age in which we are living 
would be mere idle prattle. To deny 
that he really has the welfare of his 
22 country at heart would be equally 
VINNIE ANS idle. But ke fail - corse’ ee if 
PTOI LE, ONS he wins the Gubernatorial election 
in New York State on November 8th 
next, he at once becomes a menace to the perpetuity of 
our governmental institutions in their present form, 
us established by the fortitude and modesty of Wash- 
ington, and preserved by the modesty and fortitude of 
Lincoln, is to neglect a high civie duty that we all, re- 
gardless of party, owe to our common country. 

Why doesn’t he keep his hands off, as did the first ex- 
President, and all his other successors? Because he is 
temperamentally unable. He must be the bride at the 
wedding, the corpse at the funeral. If he elects his 
candidate Governer of New York, he will control the 
New York delegation to the next national convention 
and consequently will control the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1912 as completely as he did in 1908 and 1904. 
So that in 1916 we will have had just sixteen years of 
uninterrupted Roosevelt dictatorship, with a prospect 
of more. Verily, all Americans, without regard to 
party, or section, should squarely face these facts. 
There is no escape from them. We have now in the 
White House a great big sane, just, kindly, but 
courageous man, whose appointments to fill the present 
vacancies on the Supreme bench of the nation will, it 
is safe to predict, be ratified by the Senate without a 
dissenting vote, and by public opinion without a dis- 
senting editorial. This man, be it remembered, is the 
Chief Magistrate of this nation, and yet, ever since 
Mr. Roosevelt got back home from Africa, news from 
the seat of government has paled into candle-light in 
the glaring effulgence of his meteoric and impulsive 
friend. For the first time in the history of our coun- 
try, we are confronted with the unseemly and un- 
American spectacle of a private citizen dwarfing into 
insignificance the President of the United States. If 
the people of New York do but rebuke him by turning 
down his candidate just this one time, the whole coun- 
try will breathe a sigh of relief, and he himself will 
issue from the contest a wiser man, more amenable to 
reason, but quite as pugnacious, irrepressible, and 
patriotic as ever; and what he calls the “ reaction- 
aries’ in Europe, who are watching us and him, will 
regretfully perceive that we do, after all, understand 
somewhat of the science of government by the people. 

Upon this all-engrossing topie of the hour—for the 
eyes of the nation are now upon New York far more 
intently than they were lately even upon Maine, when 
that rock-ribbed Republican stronghold began what 
will hereafter be known as the Democratic landslide of 
1910—the only tenable theory whereby to explain the 
acceptance of this article is substantially this: 

The editor of this publication is a resident of the 
State of New York, the scene of the conflict, keenly 
interested as a citizen in the outcome of the election, 
and, not being a special admirer of the Colonel, he is 
probably under suspicion in the present Roosevelt 
cabinet of having * locked hands” with Wall Street, 
doubtless to get some money for his services to the vile 
cause of Democracy from the Harriman estate, or 
with Tammany Hail, doubtless te get a share in some 
of the nebulous contracts deseribed by the enemies of 
Charles F. Murphy, or with both; while the con- 
tributor of this article is merely an outsider and an on- 
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By James HH. Blount 


looker, a Democrat from a Southern State who ad- 
mired Mr. Roosevelt immensely. 

Having seen thousands of really brave Spanish 
soldiers on the water-front at Santiago de Cuba in 
1898 after the fall of that city, half starved and there- 
fore unable to put up a good fight, because their offi- 
cers were accustomed to pocket half the money in- 
tended for their rations, the writer then and there 
vividly perceived how entirely identical with treason 
to one’s country official corruption can in some in- 
stances become; and so learned to abominate crooked- 
ness quite as cordially as we all know the Colonel him- 
self does; and, while admiring the latter’s cleanliness 
and courage, yet sees in the realization of his New 
Nationalism and other * back-from-Elba ” propaganda, 
together with some of “my _ policies” of the pre- 
faunal-naturalist period, a drift toward centralization 
of power in the Executive of the Federal government 
which threatens to become a mill-race. 

Carried to its logical conelusion, Mr. Roosevelt's 
preaching means the relegation of the several States to 
the political condition of the provinces of a European 
monarchy, each of them run as absolutely from Wash- 
ington as the Philippine provinces are from Manila, 
or as all France is from Paris; the merging of all 
power in the Federal government; the elimination of 
the office of attorney-general, whenever no Jawyer can 
be found in the Jand who will furnish the sort of con- 
stitutional interpretation and other legal advice the 
Executive wants; the like elimination of any other 
Cabinet office which may stand firmly by the Constitu 
tion and in the way of what he considers “ progress”; 
the transfer by statute of jurisdiction over damage 
suits against railroads by their employees from the 
courts to some Executive bureau, which bureau shall 
be authorized to seize railroads after each accident as 
a bulldog seizes a fice-terrier, and “make the rail- 
roads pay without unnecessary and costly delay,’—or 
words to that effect—such encroachment upon the -ju- 
diciary to be followed by other and still other like 
encroachment, ending ultimately in atrophy of the 
functions of our judiciary and absorption thereof in 
the ravenous maw of the Executive Department of 
the government; the browbeating of Congressmen into 
supporting administration measures by withholding 
customary patronage or threatening to go into the 
Congressman’s district and beat him if he votes the 
wrong way—ending in the reduction of the legislative 
branch of the government to a machine for registering 
edicts as fast as sent up Pennsylvania Avenue by the 
cartload from the White House to the Capitol; and so 
on, and on, and on, toward a final benevolent despotism. 

The Democratic theory of government is that the 
less you interfere with the.individual citizen the better. 
Rooseveltism means the more you interfere with him 
the better it is for him, the idea being that the more 
you keep him jumping—i. e. duly prodded up—the less 
apt he is to get into mischief. But as a matter of fact 
the people are tired of Rooseveltism because they want 
to be let alone and allowed to attend to their own 
business. They don’t want any more laws. They 
want the existing laws enforced. They don’t-want any 
more bureaus or commissions to investigate the in- 
terior economy of their several households and advise 
them, unbidden, on their most intimate domestic affairs. 
The great need of the hour is a Rest-cure—a Rescuer— 
and that the Democratic party is ready, able, willing, 
and anxious to furnish. The Republican theory of 
government is paternalistic enough, but Rooseveitism 
is paternalism run mad. 








The Colonel is too good a party man to go sulkine 
Achilles-like, in his tents, in the event enough Ne 
York Republicans join the Democrats this year 1 
turn down his candidate. He will come up smilin 
the day after and insist that killing off the “© 
Guard ” was necessary. just as it sometimes becom: 
necessary to cut out a cancer, and was “ worth t/ 
price”; in which he will be entirely right. For tl 
things that happened at Albany under the “| 
Guard” were enough to make the angels weep. 

Both the Republican and the Democratie candida! 
for Governor of New York this year appear to 
eminently respectable men, gentlemen of high charact: 
and more than ordinary ability, neither of them wide! 
known prior to nomination, even in New York, ai 
utterly unknown to the nation at large. Of cours 
Roosevelt would not want to make his man do an 
thing wrong; and Murphy could not control Dix on 
question of principle any more than he can conti 
Mayor Gaynor; and Roosevelt knows this as intuitive 
as one decent man always knows what another decen' 
man will or will not do. 

However, both candidates are more or less lost sig! 
of in the “cloud of dust by day and pillar of fire | 
night ” which swirl cyclonically about the country in 
the pathway of the chosen leader. If his man win- 
it means that the Presidential campaign for Rooseve!t 
in 1912 at once begins, and—to use the popular phrase 
cf the passing hour—" believe me,” nothing can stop 
it, once it starts. Let the ex-President deny it as le 
will, deny it so often as half to believe it himself, yet 
it is not true that he is unwilling to be President 
again, once more at least, if not as many more tims 
as the people seem disposed to stand for it. Hence 


the appeal of the Democratic State Committee to al! 


persons, regardless of party, to prevent a catastrop|i 
which might lead to such results as have been indi- 
cated as likely, by voting the Democratic ticket this 
year. Hence also the eagerness with which the rest of 
the States are looking anxiously to New York, singing 
with one voice this chorus of the Union: 

“Sister, we beg of thee,-in order to promote tie 
general welfare, to say to Mr. Roosevelt at the polls 
on November 8th next, in no uncertain terms, that it 
is not good for our country that our ex-Presidents 
should make themselves politica) dictators of the affairs 
of the nation after having nominally relinquished thi 
reins of government. Since time began the lust of 
power has ever grown with the gratification of it. 
Tell the Colonel on Election Day, once and for ail, 
that it is not really necessary to anybody’s happiness 
but his own that he should be continually gallivanting 
about the country like an itinerant preacher, seeking 
to save.the nation from itself. Tell him also upon 
that occasion that the country got along very well 
while he was away in Africa; that Judge Taft is not 
an invalid; that’ while most of the American people 
believe him to have many sterling qualities, they do 
not agree that he is the inventor of civie virtue, or the 
possessor of a monopoly on honesty. And we, the 
people of the rest of the States, do beg of our fellow 
citizens of the great Empire State to prevail upon thie 
Colonel to get out of the lime-light—for a while, if 
only for a very little while—and let us have peace.” 

Admit all that many Democrats outside of New 
York State fear may be true about Tammany; yet, at 
that, it is infinitely more important to prevent Roose 
velt from becoming Political Dictator of the American 
Republic than it is to dethrone Murphy as_ political 
boss of the city of New York. 








HN account of the activities of English 
spies, the German government has de- 
cided to exclude the public from the 
central plateau of the island of Heligo- 
jland. This island, which is situated in 





Kngland twenty years ago in exchange for Zanzibar, 
and has since then undergone a wonderful transforma- 
tion. Vast suns have been spent in protecting it from 


















the destructive assaults of the sea. Massive ramparts 
of granite, constructed at a cost of $5,000,000, confront 
the waves on the southwest. Three other great sea- 
walls have been built, and in time practically the 
whole island will be encased in granite. In places 
where the porous red rock has been eaten away by the 
sea, the corrosion has been arrested by the wholesale 
use of cement. The waves have been robbed of their 
prey, and Heligoland, instead of disappearing alto- 


gether, as once seemed probable, has become a fortress 
which is comparable with Gibraltar, It is armed with 
the most powerful guns, contains huge stores of muni- 
tions of war, and is provisioned against a long sieze. 
Its garrison is complete. and, should an enemy succeed 
in silencing its batteries, the difficulty of sealing the 
rock would be almost insuperable. There is to be a new 
harbor for torpedo-bouts and small craft, for which the 
sum of $7,500,000 has been voted. 


























The western shores of Heligoland, show- 
ing the massive structure of the rocks 


A view of Heligoland from a neighboring 
island. The cliffs have been encased in granite 
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The accessible side of the island, whe:e a 
new harbor is to be built for torpedo-boats 
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“ON THE RANGE” AT NIGHT ABOARD ONE OF THE BATTLESHIPS 
OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET DURING THE RECENT TARGET 


By Robert Dunn 


PRACTICE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 

















Salvos of twelve-inch, eight-inch, and six-inch shells fired by the Fourth Division, sending up columns of water more than one 


hundred feet high, in front of targets in tow of the U.S. battleship “ Rhode Island.” 


Apoarp THE U.SS. **NeBRASKA.” AT SEA OFF THE VIRGINTA CAPES, 
September 26, 1910 
PER YP RGR O the naval officer the essence of this 
LR? battle practice lies in competition— 
of ship firing against ship for the 
3, pennant, gun crew against gun crew, 
ce5/ on the basis of “hits per gun per 
\ minute.” To the layman, battle 
practice is first of all a spectacle, 
because of no More than that it has 
any other sport a-begging and_be- 
cause the rules and technique of the game are com- 
plicated almost beyond his grasp, certainly beyond any 
telling at once readable and coherent. 
But every officer’s spirit in it springs from a pride 
in his mastery of these intricacies. And the clock- 























The target brought aboard the “ Nebraska” after 
aroun. It was pierced by twelve-inch shells at a 
distance of five miles. The E turret in the back- 
ground is the champion turret in the navy, hav- 
ing scored twenty hits out of twenty-one shots 


work, skilled responsiveness of his men—his gun crew, 
trained with all the patience and forbearance by which 
a fooiball coach hammers out a team—men striving 
also to excel, with their special pride of knowledge, 
reflects upon and stimulates him with a human spur 
that is irresistible. 

It is the greatest of all games, not only for these 
Teasous or by the large numbers of men involved and 
beeause it exactly simulates war, less only its blood 
and v-nom, but becausé the play is a pursuit, not the 


recres‘ion of a passing phase of life, and the reward . 


8 rater empty—not even honor in any one’s country. 
Lealing as a spectacle in the long tournament that 
a up battle practice once each year is the night 
oh or torpedo-defence practice. Darkness, search- 
ights, the “ tracers ”—burning fuses attached to the 
shells ‘o visualize their course—attain that; and its 
a control,” or the system by which shots are grad- 
ally converged upon the target by officers “ spotting ” 
and correcting the range of those falling wide of the 
Mark. instead of by following the gun-sight ranges, 
's less complex than in the day firing. 
t In viving a picture of the night firing, I have tried 
® compromise with rules and technicalities. Each 


ship fires separately. Entering the range by passing 
a fixed station-ship, you must pick up with your search- 
lights two target-rigged rafts in unknown positions— 
but one to port and one to starboard and neither more 
than three thousand yards (one and one-half miles) 
distant—exactly as if they were attacking torpedo-boats. 
Each of the rafts carries two targets, twenty by twenty- 
one feet each, the forward canvases for the three- 
inch batteries, the after for the six-inch. You fire 
salvos of both calibres simultaneously from both 
sides and on a course and speed set by the divisional 
flag-ship and delivered to the ship firing as sealed 
orders, which are opened by an umpire from some 
other ship as the range is entered. The search-lights 
are not turned on until then, and the orders state the 
time allowed in which to pick up the targets before 
‘““Commence firing.” The duration of the run is fixed 
by your powder allowance, and as the quicker you 
make the greater number of hits the better your score 
will be, the skill and judgment of your officers and gun 
crews decide the intervals between salvos—generally 
about fifteen seconds. 

On this ship we tried first the unique vanity of 
night firing during the height of a squall. It was 
typical of the endless delays and rebuffs that make up 
the intimate story of all this year’s practice, in which 
zeal should have flagged and did not and nerves in- 
cessantly on edge should have been dulled yet were 
not. 

Our stoic, confident, good-humored suspense, among 
targets blown adrift, canvas screens torn to shreds, 
tugs’ propellers lost, repair parties washed from the 
rafts, had come finally to a head when we entered our 
night range on the 19th in a downpour of rain and 
long after the hour for taps. 

At the deep gong of general quarters you elbow 
through the humanity of the gun-deck past the six- 
inch batteries. White-clad loaders and shellmen yawn 
and stretch their arms, rising from a doze snatched 
with heads pillowed on their ditty-boxes or upon the 
slim, metallic cylinders of powder—or lying beside the 
shells which are tipped with red paint. Their officers 
are shouting tinal warnings and instructions. The 
sight-setters, with heads muffled in the leather tele- 
phone gear, finger the geometric disks beside their 
lenses under the masked glow of battle lanterns held 
above them. 

Outside, from the boat-deck, you start to climb the 
swaying ladder of the skeleton foretop, clinging to its 
periphery as high as the mouths of the three great 
smoke-pipes. Then upward within it for three darker 
laps between safety nettings. From wet and slippery 
rungs, the hot murkiness of the boilers, you emerge 
breathless and a little dizzy into the railed square 
platform of the main fire-control station, the brain 
that guides the ship’s destiny in battle. Beside you 
are the horizontal log of the big twelve-foot range- 
finder, the two range pro- 
jectors clamped to the 


Taken from the deck of the ‘* Nebraska” 


and buzzers; to the central station and bridge circuits; 
and to their enlisted helpers at hand, “* Don’t take out 
your head-gear and transmitters in this rain until we're 
coming on the range,” meaning the picayune, Congress- 
bought telephones that short-circuit in the wet. 

And the rain is blinding. We can hardly make out 
the clustered lights of our station-ship (the Celtic), 
now dead ahead. Some one points to the inky clouds 
arched in the sky to starboard; and maybe it is from 
the ever-present dread of night firing, that you may 
not pick up the targets at all, that we suddenly launch 
into a quick-running comment on our plight. Yet the 
fatalism we assume is tinged somehow with humor. 
We voice below for tarpaulins—* tarpolyins ” for the 
red-haired Southerner who spots to starboard. News 
is repeated that telephone No. 4 of the port sixes is 
deaf. The caged battle lanterns loom out and are 
rested on the glass faces of the range clocks (which 
resemble big aneroids) lying flat on the perforated 
steel underfoot. The bells (for “ Stand by!”) and the 
buzzers (for “ Fire!’’) rehearse their liveness all 
around in a midget pandemonium. 

At any rate, it is the sort of night when torpedo- 
boat enemies would eat up an attack. The ordnance 
officer appears up the ladder; then the umpire from 
the Rhode Island, who confides the sealed orders: We 
are to enter the range by passing the station - ship 
abeam; course, magnetic north; speed, fifteen knots. 
After forty-five seconds turn on all search-lights; in 
forty-five more commence firing—which gives us fifteen 
seconds less than a minute in which to pick up the 
“ enemy.” 

We are “coming on the range.” The head-gear is 
broken out from its box in the forward port corner. 
By the look of half our crowns we might be football- 
players in the rush-line. A tremulous roaring, the 
forced draught blowers, ascending from the bowels 
of the ship, hitches up the tension a notch or so. And 
then—blind go the battle lanterns. They bloom out, 
wink, vanish again. ... Curses! ... But in that 
mocking dark, with gusts from the breaking squall 
whipping the shelter we have made of the range-finder 
cover, with the rain stinging our faces, one clean, 
unruffled voice silences every one, ordering, “ Plug in 
the KN circuit and order them to send us up oil- 
lanterns.” Our sole light is the tiny firefly lamp by 
which the freckled midshipman at the range-finder 
brings the lens pencils of his readings into coincidence. 
One buzzer hums on and on after all the others have 
tested themselves into silence, and a ghostly electrician 
jumps to a tube and calls to some one named Costell: 
“Costell! Oh, Costell! What's your trouble with 
the after port three’s firing circuit?” 

‘“* Ask the captain to sheer off the course. Say we’re 
not ready,” telephones the ordnance officer in the same 
undistraught tone. We slack speed, veer to starboard, 
the while the tremor of the forced draught ceases, and 





rail, and a maze of elec- 
trie wires, plugs, bells, 
buzzers. You look down 
110 feet upon the fo’- 
eastle, dark except for 
the dull jewel of one 
deadlight, empty but for 
the whitish worms of the 
emergency hoses pouring 
water overside. 

The little platform 
fills with the fire-control 
force, ten officers in all— 
to read the range, to set 
the range clocks, and the 


spotters: ten officers, 
one-third the ship’s 
complement, bunched 


here in one place. You 
grasp at the hope that it 
would be indestructible 
in war, but with some 
misgiving for any system 














which requires _that. 
They shout swift, keen 
orders down the voice- 
tubes to test out all bells 


i) 


Fire-control officers “‘ spotting” shots and sighting ranges in the forward 
fighting-top on the skeleton mast of the “ Nebraska” during battle practice 




























































































the steam that has been making bursts out around the 
smoke-pipes under us in an abortive roar. 

The battle lamps wink on fitfully, teasingly; and 
still no oil-lanterns come. Well, then, before heading 
toward the range again we will have-a practice drill 
with the search-lights just to see what can be done in 
darkness and the teeth of a storm. The orders go 
down in unison, telephoned to the bridge, to the for- 
ward and aft sixes and threes, and with the warning. 
“So don’t load when the search-lights are turned on.” 
And instantly, three to port and three to starboard, 
our six fluorescent, velvety pillars of light glance out 
and strike the sea into spheres of moving violet. By 
the usual optical illusion when you look down upon 
them they appear to point upward high into the sky. 
The rain drives through them, each atom of moisture 


so magnified that a snow-storm seems to be raging 
around us. But the imaginary range figures, from 


the finder (in yards), from the projectors (in 
“knots ”), from the clocks, and the spotters’ correc- 
tions of them, “up” or “down,” have hardly twice 
left the transmitters for the guns before the Celtic 
looms ahead again, and the six giant antenne shrivel 
back behind their lenses. A stout bo’s’n’s mate emerges 
with armfuls of brass lanterns, which are lit with 
difficulty, just—in irony—as the rain holds up and 
the battle lamps’ filaments bloom out with a steady 
radiance. 

But the wind has hitched up a point. The ordnance 
officer, in a new, uneasy silence, gives the ultimate or- 
der for all batteries to stand by for the run. It echoes 
down every circuit. Then, “Calls that close abeam, 
does he’ comes his angry exclamation. We are abreast 
the feeble glitter of the station-ship, but some six hun- 




















The U. S. battleship “ Nebraska” firing 
a salvo of sixteen guns at a moving 
target five miles distant while under way 


dred yards to the east of it. “TI tell you it’s an error 
in navigation. Watch out for your starboard targets 
close in to us!” And you marvel that at this last 
straw he is so restrained. He draws out his watch 
and compares it with the umpire’s. ‘ Time?” he snaps, 
and to assenting murmurs calls to the search-light plat- 
forms to turn on. Out again grope the mobile, genie- 
like columns, moving forward and aft, back and forth, 
forth and back, kissing, crisscrossing one another, and 
with a kind of hesitant, stuttering perplexity against 
the soupy darkness. 

The snowy rain flakes drive through them in blizzard- 
like whirls. Certainly those beams are shorter and 
thicker than before, and it is pouring again. All eyes 
follow their irresolute search, in a_ stillness whose 
futility begins slowly to be almost audible. Still— 
* Load!*"—the order is given and chorused down the 
telephones. You feel a vague sense of loss. You feel 
that the forty-five seconds must be long past. yet 
knowing that they have hardly begun. That rhythmic 
clicking of the far-below engines is—hypnotic; it makes 
of time—a tragedy. A hoarse whisper rises that the 
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port lights are trained too far aft; another that the 
night is too thick and we were fools not to have pro 
tested against firing in this squall. Even the umpire 
from the rival Rhode Island justifies our chagrin by 
agreeing that we are playing in rotten hard luck. 

“Oh, let them count us zero if they want to!” 
declaims the ordnance officer in a climax. “It’s no 
night to pick up targets. Secure your lights.” 

lor a moment we stand rigid, with a sense of guilt. 
Then, as the search-lights wither once more, we give 
way and voice justifications of our failure. The umpire 
grows embarrassed and squirms uneasily as the loosed 
flow of talk dwells upon its brighter side. Whether 
or not we are allowed to try firing again lies in his 
hands. He leaves the matter in the air by saying, 
doubtfully, “ You’ve done the right thing, it seems to 
me.” But this tension that is growing anew is cut by 
the freckled midshipman at the range-finder, who laughs 
to a messmate: “ Pass me the makes. I think we've 
got time for a smoke before the next run.” 

“ Ye-es, and to smoke up the whole pouch,” grins 
back the tall Southerner, tossing it over. ‘* We done 
everything on this yer battle-practice programme ex- 
cept run on the beach. Why, the silk nap must be all 
wore off our powder-bags by now.” .. . 

“ Anyhow, get in this head-gear out of the wet.” 
says the ordnance officer, weakly for the first 
time. 

Down on the quarterdeck the Georgia’s (flag-ship) 
ardois lights begin accusingly to wink that she made 
out our targets. Of course. Every one knows that 
it is harder to pick up targets from behind your own 
search-lights than by watching those trying to do so 
from a distant ship. And the Rhode Island, now 
sliding in to fire on the range, proves that. The storm 
clears: and five miles away though she is, we see her 
flail-like beams sweep the sea; and the whiter specks 
of the targets flash out in them for minutes, it seems, 
before they converge, and the ship goes into eruption. 
Far off there the fiery tracers on her shells liken 
her to a tiny pyrotechnic piece, and it soothes our 
humiliation to see the milky little splashes of her 
shells leap up wide of the “enemy.” For the umpire 
is standing by us! Well, didn’t we know he couldn't 
resist justice to our honest partisanship? We can 
shoot again, after the Virginia. But the flag-ship’s 
groueh persists, and she signals a threat to penalize 
us for loafing near the range while a rival is going 
into action. 

At coffee and beans down in the mess-rooms we sit 
in dungarees and undershirts, caps askew, feet on 
the table. We begin the familiar tense talk, an- 
ticipating success or failure with equal cheer; with a 
cross-fire of humor subtly rooted in self-assurance 
and a conscious mastery of the game’s technique; and 
all with a fresh ardor of nerves proof against any 
wear. The pianola mingles with a fierce argument 
on the general uselessness of three-inch guns—on how 
Captain Sims showed up army marksmanship—and 
the foolish length of time between night salvos “ so 
a torpedo-boat could sneak in six hundred yards.” 

It is three bells (half past one) before our turn 
comes to shoot again. And this time, glory be, the 
high moon is snooping along behind thin mackerel 
clouds. 

This time we execute. And thus—to leap over the 
recurring picture in the foretop quite as I have drawn 
it—up to the point where the storm choked our search- 
lights at ‘“ Commence firing!” 

Now the first sweep of those to port pinions the 
twin screens there—puny squares more incandescent 
than the velvety pillars laid on them... . “ Two 
seven O!” calls the range- finder, swinging his 
horizontal log, and he at the range clock leans over 
and sets it with a faint click. ‘‘ Knots sixty-one!’”— 
from the range projector. Ordnance officer says, while 
the telephones parrot this, “ There’s time. Give them 
one more reading,” and plunges to starboard, whence 
the chalky pillars are still prying, diverging, vainly 
against the blank wall of night. More figures shout- 
ed; the port spotters on tiptoe with their binoculars: 
the stand-by bells shrill out. And then, “ Commence 
firing, port!” sonorously on the instant that Costell’s 
buzzer and the rest along that rail snarl forth. 

“Range two six five.” ... “ Knots three left.” .. . 

You feel something like a twinge, but whether in 
your head or your stomach is uncertain. Your eyes 
deflect unwillingly downward upon dim squares of 
light in the open gratings of the eight-inch turrets, 
the bare arms of signal-boys in the screened glow 
of the bridge —that deadlight on the fo’castle — the 
bow dealing forward pale, hesitant washes. 

The four-second eternity is blasted out of mind. 
You feel the rail, the tons of laced steel, wagging 
under your hands. Your cottoned ears, accept dully 
the thuds of thunderbolts. It is the eyes in you that 
reach out. A long line, a horde of rockets dropping 
skeins of gold, are sprouting outward from you— 
rockets that rise in exquisite curves, that curve to 
dim slightly in the spot-light splendor of long phos- 
phorescent paths, to become infinitesimal burning bees 
—yes, bees—that weave downward into the sea, intc 
lingering, surfy geysers, as if a horde of whales were 
frolicking in that outer darkness. 

“ Over!” “Down 700!” .. 
right!” shout the transfixed spotters. 


“Knots two 




















Looking down from the foretop of the ‘ Ne- 
braska,” 130 feet above the sea, while under 
way on the range during target practice 


The great game is in full blast. Fifteen seconds. 
... This time the geysers bloom up between you and 
the target. And the acrid smoke billowing in the 
pitiless electric glare might be the cloudy setting in a 
fantastic’s dream of the tiptop Miltonian realm—and 
no irreverence meant. 

“Up two hundred!” . 

Again; more—and more. 

But—what of the starboard targets? <A_ black si- 
lence deadens the rail there. Times back, in one of 
the aching intervals, you remember the ordnance of- 
ficer’s cry—and no restraint now—to train farther 
forward. “Farther forward, d——n it!” ... De- 
spair galls you, but it is borrowed trouble, for in the 
instant the same vociferations that set all the port 
hell popping gets the starboard agog. You glimpse 
its targets, too, suddenly stuck like silvered cards at 
the focus of its violet pillars, as outward to the right 
spout the rockets and the thunder and leave you to 
float on the same Miltonian stage-set. 

Between two of them invariably. The apocalypse 
grows homely. Still, it is quicker than anything in 
the world; faster than light or lightning, because they 
are not really fast at all. but instantaneous. A same- 
ness of figures enters the shouts of yards spotted, 
a persistence of zero in the “knots,” and now and 
then a spotter, tossing his head galvanically, cries: 
‘avanged ert” ......~aaibl”’ Even the umpire’s 
mouth is drawn into a grin. You laugh out in his 
face. . . . You visualize the breeches down on the gun- 
deck; the loaders heaving the shells and bags, the 
whirling arm closing the breech, the sight-setters twist- 
ing their bright little disks, the stiff ‘* Attention!” 

“The forward threes say they can’t see the target. 
It’s turned end on,” breaks in a voice, tearing the 
transmitter .from his mouth. 

Ordnance oflicer claps the glass to his eyes. “ Cease 
firing, port!”” he shouts. “I expected that.” Then 
to the umpire: “I call your attention to the fact, 
umpire. Those targets are laid end on.” 

And the starboard blasts are now ragged, lagging. 
“It’s the smoke hanging over their bores and blowing 
back,” explains a spotter. 


.  awo rignt!” ... 


Ordnance officer starts curiously, glares at his 
watch, squeezes it. “Cease firing, starboard! ... 
Over time now,” he mutters. “Nine and a_ half 


minutes.”” Somewhere a whistle booms, a gong breaks 
loose, and the thing is over. 

We swing out to the targets. We glare at the tat- 
tered canvas—its poles ice white in the search-lights, 
the snowy fabrics shaking in the wind like gauze, the 
repair crew swarming over it. 

“ Well, anyhow, we got it off our chests,” says the 
freckled midshipman. and the Southerner grunts, half 
asleep on the telephone-box. 

And indeed we had. We had made twenty hits 
against the Gcorgia’s twelve. 

















The target and target raft of the “Nebraska” after the firing of six salvos at a distance of five miles, 
showing the destruction wrought. The target is scarcely visible to the gun-pointer at that distance 
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Mr. Dix reading his speech of acceptance 
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THE WONDERFUL PEDIGREE OF THE BOOK WHICH, TRANSCRIBED LABORIOUSLY AT FIRST BY A FEW 
GREEK AND HEBREW SCRIBES, IS NOW BEING PUBLISHED AT THE RATE OF TEN MILLION COPIES A YEAR, 
AND HAS BEEN TRANSLATED, IN WHOLE OR PART, INTO NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED TONGUES AND DIALECTS 


SSESUANT year willbe the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible. It may fairly be said 
that this anniversary will be the 


most important that the English- 
speaking race will celebrate during 
this century. For the Authorized 





“Version is not alone a_ splendid 
monument of literature and religion: its publication 
standardized the English language, and its inheritance 
gave a common tongue to the English-speaking 
nations, 

The suggestion for the new version came, not from 
the official representatives of the Church of England. 
but from the Puritans. It was the schismatical Dr. 
Reynolds who petitioned King James I. that the new 
translation be made, and it was Bishop Bancroft of 
London who denounced the project, saying that “if 
every man’s humor should be followed there would be 
no end of translating.” The King, whose scholarship 
was his chief merit, was in the end responsible for 
the new version. 

The Bible has been called the best-selling book that 
has ever been printed. Actually, no other book that 
has ever been printed can begin to compare with it 
in this regard. Since its foundation in 1804 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has issued more 
than 222,000,000 copies. Since its foundation in 1816 
the American Bible Society has issued 87,296,182 
copies. The National Bible Society of Seotland and 
the European Bible societies may have issued another 
8.000.000 copies. — Including those publishing-houses 
that issue the Bible for profit, it may be estimated 
that, during the last century, 400,000,000 copies of 
the Bible have been issued. During the past year the 
two leading Bible societies of America and England 
alone issued nine million copies, and the Seottish 
society an additional million. How many copies have 
been printed since the invention of movable type, how 
many written since the beginning of our era, may 
never be known, 

The whole Bible has been translated into more than 
one hundred languages and dialeets, and the New 
Testament into nearly two hundred. Books of the 
Bible have been translated into dialects that have 
died out since the work was accomplished. Perhaps 
five hundred tongues and dialects have been utilized 
in the attempt to preach the gospels to all nations of 
the earth. 

How do we know that the Bible is true? 

Perhaps the question might be stated differently. 
The problem of the verbal inspiration of the Serip- 
tures, having puzzled Chureh councils and agitated 
divines since Solomon reigned, may well be left to 
the discernment of their suecessors. Let us ask, 
rather, how we know that the Bible substantially 
records—historieally, at least—the events that it 
hears witness to. What are the evidences in favor of 
its genuineness? How do we know that it did not 


evolve from some monastie centre during the Dark 


and assigned to the ninth century. The earliest MS. 
bearing a precise date is a copy of the Prophets, at 
St. Petersburg, dated A.p. 916. Between the text of 
these copies and that of the Hebrew Bible as it is 
known to-day there 1s no essential difference. 

This carries us back, then, to about the year 900. 
jut we can go very much farther back than this. 
There exists, perhaps. the most voluminous literature 
of any people in 


By Frank Fleischmann 


Le recognized immediately by the Jews of the post 
exilie period, dating from the return from Babylon 
during the reign of Cyrus to the destruction of th 
second Temple in the first century after Christ by th: 
Roman legions under the command of Titus, 

When we turi to the New Testament we find tha 
our evidences are at once stronger and weaker. Thi 
Old and the New Testament occupy very different pos: 
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traditions entitled 
the “ Talmud,” all 
evidently had the 
same type of text, 
which ean thus be 
traced back — to 
about the year A.D. 
100. This was the 
time when the Jew- 
ish rabbis met in AAD 
conference at Jam- AS VAN, rt 
nia to diseuss the 
limits of the eanon 
of inspired Serip- 
tures; and at the 
same time the text 
which is now 
known as “ Masso- A 
retic”” seems to 
have been deter- 
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mined = on. Evi- 
dence exists from 
the rabbinical writ- 
ings that the Old 
Testament, as 
known to us, ex- 
isted in precisely the same form at the time of the 
Jamnia conference. 

There exist two translations of the Old Testament 
known to have been made previously to the adoption 
of the Massoretic text, and these, therefore, carry the 
history of the Bible back several centuries farther. 
One of these is the Samaritan version. The Samaritans 
were a mixed population planted by the Assyrians in 
Samaria after the conquest and deportation of the Ten 
Tribes: their version of the Pentateuch was adopted 
from their Jewish neighbors at the time of the cap- 

tivitv—that is to say, before the 
Prophets and the miscellaneous books 
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of the Old Testament had begun to be 
included in the sacred canon. The Sa- 
maritan version, therefore, probably 
represents the Hebrew Pentateuch as 
it was in the fifth century before 
Christ. There are a number of varia- 
tions in the Samaritan version, but 
most of them are unimportant: on the 
whole, this version is about the same 
Pentateuch of to-day, and, 
where divergences exist, they are 
generally supported by the Septuagint. 

This brings us to the second trans- 
lation known to have been made 
previously to the Massoretic text. 
The Greek Septuagint version received 
its name from the “ seventy ” trans- 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (284- 





A Hebrew MS. of the Prophets, written in the year 916, 
points are written, 
according to the Babylonian system, above the letters 


now at St. Petersburg. The vowel 


\ges" Where does it come from’ What is its 
pedigree? 

The Old and New Testaments come to us bearing 
marks of authenticity immeasurably stronger than the 
of Homer, Horace, .Esehylus, Thueydides—al- 
classics of the ancient world. Let us 


To the preservation of 


works 
most all the 
first consider the older book. 
this we are, of course, indebted to the Jews. But 
they have not merely preserved it: such is their 
scrupulous regard for it that they have preserved it 


intact. There are no alternate renderings in the 
Hebrew Seriptures. Since the third century, at latest, 
most minute rules have existed for the guidance of 


them. and every letter or 
diaeritical. mark has been faithfully rendered. The 
earliest extant MS. of the Hebrew Old Testament. is 
a copy of the Pentateuch, now in the British Museum, 


the seribes who copied 


247 B.c.). It was made for the bene- 
fit of the large colony of Greek-speak- 
ing Jews in that country, and we pos- 
sess manuscripts of it dating from 
the third century of the present era. 
it must be admitted. however, that 
these manuscripts differ considerably 
among themselves, and this may indicate either incor- 
rectness of rendering or differing texts in the original 
Hebrew. 

The situation is, therefore, that the Pentateuch may 
be considered to be almost an exact replica of the 
original; the remaining books of the Bible are, roughly, 
the same as they were known to the ancient Jews. It 
would be futile to enter into a more critical examina- 
tion of the structure of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. That they contain the composite writings of 
various authors, that the men who transcribed them 
oceasionally blundered, is made obvious by a cursory 
survey. Perhaps the best example is the work of the 
seribe who tacked the first two verses of the book of 
Fzra on to the end of Chronicles Tf., where they may 
still be seen in duplicate. But such matters are sub- 
sidiary. The Old Testament as it exists to-day would 
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A portion of the Codex Vaticanus, written in the fourth century A.D. This is believed to 
be the earliest version ot the New Testament extant. 


It is in the Greek uncial characters 


tions. The Hebrew Pentateuch was regarded as the 
verbally inspired communication from God to man; 
its text was preserved with the most sedulous care. 
The books of the New Testament, however, were not 
regarded as being anything more than the narratives 
of various authors: in consequence a vast variety of 
manuscripts was written, which, while tracing back 
the New Testament to a date not very remote from 
that of the first Christians, afford a great divergence 
in text. Discoveries of these early documents—" say- 
ings of Christ,” and gospels of Peter —continue to be 
made during every decade. The epistles of St. Paul 
are paralleled by numbers of similar communications 
that have been found of recent years in Egypt, and 
these, incidentally, by their structure bear witness to 
the genuine character of St. Paul’s writings. It was 
only during the course of the second century that the 
gospels of the New Testament began to be singled out 
from among these numerous records, together with the 
remaining books, and to receive recognition as the 
authentic records of the life of Christ on earth and 
of the earliest history of the Church. 

The persecutions which the Christians endured, and 
the destruction of their literature, gravely militated 
against the preservation of the authentic records. The 
papyrus upon which they were written is hardly more 
durable than the material of the modern wood-pulp 
newspaper. There exist to-day two manuscripts which 
antedate all others of the Greek Bible—the Codex 
Vatieanus and the Codex Sinaiticus. The former, 
which has been preserved in the Vatican Library at 
Kome since the fifteenth century, dates back to the 
fourth century; and the latter, which was discovered 
in the monastery of St. Catherine upon Mount Sinai. 
and is now in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
is believed to be of equal antiquity. Many other ver- 
sions exist which date back to the fifth and sixth cen 
turies. Among these may be mentioned the Codex 
Alexandrinus, one of the treasures of the British 
Museum, a MS. of the entire Bible, and written in the 
fifth century. In addition to New Testament MSS. the 
service-books of the Greek Church, containing lessons 
for daily reading, are useful witnesses to the New 
Testament text. More than a thousand such books 
are known, dating from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century. 

Thus, as stated, the New Testament does not preseiit 
so strong and clear a pedigree as the Old. There is 
gap of several centuries between the earliest manu- 
script extant and the events which it records. On tlie 
other hand we have more than 3,000 manuscripts, ‘0 
which number must be added those being constant!y 
discovered. which bear a cumulative evidence to tle 
historical truth of the New Testament narratives that 
is far more convincing than any evidence which can }¢ 
brought forward in favor of the authenticity of any 
classical authors of the ancient world. 
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HOW PRESIDENT LOWELL IS MODIFYING THE “ELECTIVE SYSTEM” AT HARVARD 


SOARET HARTE once wrote some vig- 
SUS 9; . oa é x 
se orous and original verses with the 
7A’ title: “Mr. Interviewer — Inter- 
~ viewed.” The phrase flashed into 
3 my mind the other day when I had 
N the good fortune to talk of uni- 
*% versity life and ideals with President 
32 Lowell of Harvard. I asked Presi- 
dent Lowell to put into a sentence 
jis view of the purpose of university life, and T hap- 
pened to add that the same question had been put to 
the presidents of some of our other universities. It 
was at this point that the president of Harvard turned 
ihe tables on his interviewer. Instead of answering 
my question he asked, “ What did they say?” 

To be sure of perfect accuracy, I have since looked 
the matter up, with this result: President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said that a chief purpose of university 
training was to insure a wide general education to 
professional men. President Woodrow Wilson held 
that university life should make men better comrades 
and better citizens. President Hadley pe Sc orem 
purpose of a university was to establish and-maintain 
stumdatds; and he added that certain” of our universi- 
ties, and notably Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, and cer- 
tain others, were inspired by the ideal of civie ethics, 
the wish to make of a student not so much a learned 
man, or a skilled specialist, as a good citizen; a man 
who has found out what he ean do, and is determined 
to do it well, with a sense of what he owes to his coun- 
try and his fellow citizens; one who sees in duty well 
done the ideal of suecess. Good citizenship seemed, 
therefore, to be the underlying idea. 

President Lowell considered this for a moment, and 
agreed that he also would consider good citizenship a 
main purpose of university life; “ good citizenship, and 
also culture.” Here was a notable addition. He went 
on to say that the problem was to awaken a higher 
regard for scholarship among university students, and 
also among the public. It was not at all a ques- 
tion of encouraging scholarship at the expense of 
athleties. 

Scholarship must be encouraged in and for itself, not 
at the expense of anything. Football and other forms 
of athletics should keep the high place they now hold 
in the minds of students and of the public, and the de- 
light in them should remain. At the same time the 
delight in scholarship and the regard for scholarship 
must grow. On this question of the rivalry between 
scholarship and athleties, the president of Harvard 
has recently expressed himself very luminously, and 
at the same time with a great deal of humor. He com- 
mented on the facet that from colleges in different parts 
of the country general complaints had been heard that 
students not engaged in professional work have far 
too little desire for sound scholarship, and slender re- 
spect for those who work hard, while athletic. triumphs 
are regarded as of vast importance. “It is a very sig- 
nificant fact,” he added, “that this condition is not 
due in the main to a sincere belief that prowess in 
sports is intrinsically of greater value than intellectual 
achievement. Almost every undergraduate would be 
proud to be told that he was destined in after life to 
write a remarkable history, or to make a_ notable 
scientifie discovery, and would be shocked to hear that 
he was to be the best professional baseball-player in 
the world.” Yet the undergraduate prefers the one and 
eschews the other; first, because of the great amount of 
public applause to be won by athletic achievement, and, 
second, because he holds that such achievement is an 
evidence of red blood. 

The problem, therefore, is to awaken a higher re- 
gard for-scholarship, and Harvard seems to have two 
leading ideas as to how this may be accomplished. 
One of these, and it seems admirable, is to bring fresh- 
men into touch with the very best teachers in the uni- 
versity, from the beginning of their university work. 
Then, for the senior classmen, there is the invalu- 
able incentive of creative work. The ideal is not that 
the mind should be filled with all kinds of facts, duly 
tabulated and labelled, but rather that the faculties of 
the mind and interior nature, and, most of all, the 
creative faculties, should be brought into activity; for 
there is no such joy and incentive as creative work. 
Senior classmen, therefore, are encouraged to study, to 
do creative work, to find out for themselves something 
they did not know before, something they could not 
discover by merely looking the matter up in books; 
hot necessarily, of course, something that was never 
known before, but something that they did not know 
before. Great stress is laid on the original thesis based 
on creative work. The subject of the thesis may be 
suggested by the student or by the instructor; often 
the instruetor draws up a list of subjects, from which 
students are at liberty to choose, according to their 
own temperaments and talents. In a recent competi- 
tion, out of fifty-seven essays sent in to compete for 
a medal, forty were judged good enough to gain the 
medal, had there not been another better. In another 
competition, essays on municipal government were sent 
an hy students in seventeen different colleges; the first 
pitce was won’by Harvard. President Lowell added 

that, in his own special department of political science, 
le had often received effective help from the research 
work of his students, and had used their results in his 
books. Yet another very valuable force which tends 
to increase the regard for scholarship among students 
1s the preceptor system, on which Princeton has laid 
80 much stress; small groups of students cordially 
working with a preceptor, thus making their original 
Work more effective and intelligent. All these forces 
ave means for the solution of the general problem: to 










By Charles Johnston 


awaken a higher regard for scholarship, 
students, and also among the public. 

What subjects are to be studied, ur order that a 
true edueation may be obtained? On what principle 
are these subjects to be chosen? An authority has 
recently described the three phases or stages through 
which our universities have passed in the last thirty 
years. There was first the classical period, when each 
student was supposed to become a specialist in Latin 
and Greek, with a dash of higher mathematies for 
mental strengthening, and a little philosophy to give 
him a proper attitude toward life. The course was 
based on a consistent theory, that of the literary value 
of Greek, which deserves every good thing ever said 
of it, and that of the practical and disciplinary value 
of Latin and ecaleulus, which was more or less exag- 
gerated. The general idea was that no other ecombina- 
tion was quite the equal of this for bringing out the 
intellectual possibilities of the growing student Al! 
this was prescribed work, the student taking what was 
before him and asking no questions. As a result of 
this inelastic system, great numbers of young men 
passed by on the other side, entering on life without 
college training and becoming self-made men. 

The classical period then gave way to the patehwork 
stage. A dozen sciences, half a dozen modern lan- 
guages, clamored for attention; economies soon de- 
manded a place. Modern subjects poured in upon the 


among 

















President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 


classics, and their aggregate force broke down the 
rigid classical system. One subject after another was 
inserted in the college course, crowding out a corre- 
sponding portion of the ancient discipline. Greek, the 
most valuable part, was first to go, while Latin and 
mathematics had to be content with a steadily dimin- 
ishing space. But the patchwork period soon, of neces- 
sity, gave way to the elective. There were too many 
subjects. No student could possibly master them all, 
therefore a choice became inevitable and imperative. 
Where there was so much to be learned, some one must 
choose what to take and what to leave. It was recog- 
nized that the right choice was that which was as- 
sociated with the personality of the student, repre- 
senting his character, temperament, and talent; and 
therefore to the student the choice of subjects and of 
teachers was largely left. The result of the firm estab- 
lishment of the elective system was that the universi- 
ties and colleges grew by leaps and bounds. Enthusi- 
asm came back to the class-rooms, teachers improved 
as well as scholars, and the universities rapidly found 
themselves strong, popular, and populous. 

But the elective system presently developed weak 
points, two of which are thus described by President 
Lowell: First, it was felt that the diversity of choice 
resulting from the elective system had rendered almost 
impossible the competition which, as a stimulant and 
as a means of self-measurement, is a vital factor in the 
development of youth. Second, it was felt that the 
elective subjects of study chosen by a student were by 
no means certain to form a consistent whole, or to in- 
sure a well-rounded education. Many of the students, 
no doubt, chose their courses wisely, but there were 
many who did not devote sufficient time to one sub- 
ject to make it possible to master anything thorough- 
ly; and there were others who concentrated too much 
—who, leaving some of the principal fields of knowl- 
edge untouched, graduated without a broad _ intellec- 
tual outlook. 

The problem before President Lowell was, therefore, 
to correct these defects in the elective system; and 
in doing this, it seems to me, some very remarkable 
work has been accomplished. In approaching this 
part.of the subject, I asked President Lowell some 
very general questions. The first of these was wheth- 
er he had in mind any particular subject, as, for in- 
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stanee, Greek and Latin, as the means of a sound 
education. He replied that his ideal was “a little 
of everything, and something well": a modern variant 
of the old definition of the edueation of a ventleman: 
“Something of everything and everything of some 
thing.” “ A little of everything, and something well 
with the emphasis on the * well.” rather than on the 
*something.” President Lowell held that a sound 
education might be gained through the classical lan 
guages, or through modern languages, or through 
mathematics or science, provided that they were well 
and carefully studied. There is at Harvard, there 
fore, no idea of laying down a single hard and fast 
course for all students to follow. On the contrary, 
every ‘undergraduate is, within certain limits, allowed 
to choose his own subjects of study. ‘These are then 
supervised by the authorities, to make sure that they 
include “a little of everything, and something well. 
That this supervision is quite different from dicta 
tion, or the laving down of preseribed courses, Presi 
dent Lowell showed by the use of a striking simile. 
To say, he observed, that one may not follow an illegal 
trade, is very different from saying what trade he 
should follow. 

So much for the general ideal. Let us now con 
sider the way in which it has been worked owt in 
detail at Harvard; for this is the most remarkable 
part of the whole matter. To begin, then. with the 
guiding principle: President Lowell believes that the 
best policy for the normal undergraduate is to con 
centrate a considerable part of his work on one sub 
ject, and distribute the rest wisely. Every student 
may reasonably be required to show cause why his 
choice of electives should not be based on this’ prin- 
ciple. The two objects in view are, therefore: First, 
to require every student to make a choice of electives 
that will secure a systematic education, based on the 
principle of knowing a little of everything, and some 
thing well. Second, to make the student plan his 
whole college curriculum seriously, and plan it as a 
whole. 

As for the first of these objects, it is a question 
of concentration on the one hand, and of distribution 
on the other. Concentration is attained by providing 
that every student shall take at least six of the six 
teen courses which are required for graduation in 
seme one department, or in some field for a degree 
with distinction covering a group of related subjects 
taught in more than one department. Distribution 
is a less simple matter than concentration. The sys 
tem now in operation at Harvard seeks to secure it 
by classifying all the subjects taught in college among 
four general groups, ‘and requiring every student. to 
study something in each group. ‘These groups are 
based not primarily upon the subject-matter of the 
course, but upon the method of treatment, beeause the 
object of a liberal education is not so mueh know! 
edge as an attitude of mind and a familiarity with 
processes of thought. The first of the four groups 
contains the arts of expression—languages, literature 
the fine arts, and music; the second, the natural or 
inductive sciences; third, what may be ealled, for 
want of a better term, the inductive social sciences, 
such as history, polities, and economies; the fourth, 
the abstract or deductive studies—that -is, mathe- 
matics and philosophy, ineluding law and diverse 
kinds of social theories. 

But it is necessary also that each student should 
plan his course of studies in college as a whole, and 
much serious thought has been direeted toward this 
end. As a result, it is provided that at the end of 
his freshman year, when he may be presumed to have 
acquired some familiarity with college work, he shall 
present to his adviser a programme of study for the 
rest of his college course. He is not required to 
specify the exact courses he will take, for at the time 
he is a senior they may not be given; but he must 
state in what direction his work will lie, what subject 
he purposes to make his chief field, how many courses 
he purposes to take in it, and in what years, and 
how he intends to distribute the rest of his work 
among the three remaining groups of subjects. The 
student will then discuss his plans with his adviser; 
exceptional cases will be considered; and the student 
will go to work along the lines decided on. The es- 
sence of this system is, in President Lowell’s words, 
“that it holds up before a student a positive standard 
of education, and’ the setting up of that standard 
alone is of inestimable value. When he is given a 
standard that is authoritative and. appeals to his 
sense he is likely to adopt it in his own mind; and 
what is more, he is likely to feel a stronger motive 
for working not perfunctorily but well.” 

I have space to speak of only one thing more which 
President Lowell is seeking to do—his effort to break 
up the loneliness of the freshman... In former days, 
when there were only a hundred and fifty freshmen 
at Harvard, it was possible for them to become pet 
sonally acquainted with one another. At present, when 
there are six hundred, this is almost impossible, at 
least so long as they are seattered through a great 
many different places of residence and are equally 
distributed at meals. So far as IT understand Presi 
dent Lowell’s plan, I believe he hopes to gather the 
six hundred freshmen together in a single dormitory, 
where they can learn to know one another, where class 
spirit can grow, as contrasted with the spirit of 
smaller groups or cliques, and where, most of all, the 
loneliness of friendless students may find a cure. This 
cordial sympathy with the life and spirit of the 
students is, indeed, the key-note of President Lowell's 
work at Harvard, 
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ON THE STUMP 


ME orator was thundering along 
carrying everything before him. 
Since the days of Daniel Webster 
the audience had heard nothing to 
equal it. Perhaps the argument 
was not as strong as it might be, 
but there was a pleasing candor 
about the man that was most ap- 
pealing, and that was every moment 
making him more and more sure of their favor. As 
long as a man is sincere, what else can be asked of 
him? and could a man, even lacking arguments of a 
convineing nature, be so sincere without being right? 
After all, the issues fell back in the last analysis uport 
conviction rather than upon any tangible evidence 
either way; and a hostile gathering was so swayed 
under the apparent genuineness of the man’s utter- 
ances that it was all but won. Spellbound they 
listened to his torrential eloquence, and then right m 
the midst of a period glowing with passion and rhe- 
torical beauty, there came a drawling voice trom the 
rear Of the hall. 

“That is all right, Mr. Speaker,” said the drawling 
voice, “ but what I want is an explanation of cases, 
not a hifalutin’ sky-serapin’ soar through the em- 
pyrean. 

“Shame! 
hall. 

* Put him out!” cried others. 

“Sit down!” called out a third group. 

A half-dozen sturdy spirits made a rush for the 
interrupter, but the orator held up his hand, and, with 
a smile playing about his lps, bade them let the man 





Shame!” came cries from all parts of the 


alone. ; 

“The gentleman is entirely within his rights,” he 
protested. “ Let us hear what he has to say. We 
are not afraid of the truth, and if there are any points 
upon which T can enlighten him | shall be most happy 
to do so, What is it you wish to say, my friend?” 

An uproarious burst of applause echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the hall. 

“ He’s no quitter, by hokey!” said some. 

“All I want,” said the interloper, “is to ask you 
ohe straight question.” 

“Very good, my friend,” said the orator. 
what is that question?” 

The interloper proceeded to drawl out a very sock- 
dolager. It was such a question as would stump any 
one of the most resourceful stump-speakers of any 
age. Who could be expected to answer such a poser 
offhand? The audience turned breathlessly to the 
orator to see how he would meet it, but they were 
reassured to find him still smiling. j 

“Well.” he said, after a few moments’ cogitation, 
seratehing his head thoughtfully, “that is a poser. 
In fact, | do not know that in twenty vears’ experience 
on the public forum |] have ever had so difficult a 
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“ And 


WHICH IS HIS SISTER? 


question put to me to be answered offhand. Neverthe- 
less, I will try to meet the gentleman’s wish, and in 
answer to his request I will say this.” 

Whereupon there followed a brilliant exposition of 
all the points bearing upon the proposition thus un- 
expectedly presented. The reply was masterful. It 
showed a_ resourcefulness in debate that was un- 
paralleled in the experience of his hearers, and when 
he had finished the audience rose to ifs feet, a large 
portion of it springing up on to the seats of the audi- 
torium and waving their handkerchiefs enthusiastic- 
ally in the air. 

“And now,” said the orator, his face all aglow with 
pleasure over his triumph—‘ now that I have tried, 
even if inadequately, to answer my friend’s question, 
perhaps he would like to ask me another?” 

The audience turned to the interloper, to see if 
there was anything left of him, grinning at his dis- 
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comfiture, and awaiting a possible second question it 
he perchance should have the temerfty to ask it. 

“Why, no, Jedge,” said he. ‘ ‘That fust question 
was the only one you ast me to ask you.” 


NATURE STUDY—THE ELEPHANT 


Tn’ Ephalunt—guess he was s’prised 
W’en he woke up one day 

An’ found they’d made him ’thout no hands— 
*N’en he says, “ Anyway, 

Nobody ain’t forgot my nose; 
I'll have to make that do, I s’pose!” 


Th’ Ephalunt looked in th’ glass 
An’ he was drefile glad 

W’en they was cuttin’ out his ears 
They used ’mos’ all they had— 

Ain’t nothin’ stingy “bout his ears 
*Cause he won’t tell all that he hears! 


Th’ Ephalunt packed up his trunk 
’Cause he is goin’ ’way, 

An’ kissed his wife—he doesn’t know 
How long it is he’) stay. 

I ’spect a bird told him, don’t you, 
Where Pa an’ me—we’re goin’ to? 


*Cause he just asked th’ circus-man 

Soon as th’ monkey’s thro’ 
A-showin’ off how smart he is, 

Please let him do things, too. 
Th’ Ephalunt wants Pa an’ me 

To clap our hands at him, you see! 


He took his toofpicks an’ his trunk 
An’ four big feet an’ all, 

An’ rolled hisse’f all ’round the floor 
Wite on a big round ball! 

’N’en he sat right down in th’ chair 
An’ ringed th’ little bell for fair, 


Until th’ waiter-man he must 
Run off somewheres an’ get 

Him ever’thing there is to eat— 
But he stays hungry yet! 

An’ w’en th’ folks was all gone ’way 
He et a great big load of hay! 


That’s w’y it is my Grampa built 
A barn on top of his— 
‘Cause if a Ephalunt comes ’round 
He won’t know where it is; 
My Grampa’s ev’ry single load 
It would go marchin’ down th’ road! 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 
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HALLOWE’EN RULES 


HILE Hallowe’en 
is a time when 
all lids are pre- 


sumed to be tempo- 
rarily off, there are, 
nevertheless, certain 
rules of the game which 
must be observed by per- 


SOME 


warn 
f PR ORE 
abs 





sons desiring to keep 
their social position in- 
tact. ‘hey are as fol- 
lows: 

I. In removing gates 
from their hinges be 


sure that they are in all cases garden gates, and do 
not under any circumstances sneak into the county 
jail and remove the bars from in front of the pris- 
oners’ cells. A violation of this rule is apt to result 
in the accession of a large number of undesirable 
people on the public highways. ; i 

ij. It is not considered good form to break into 
the barn of the Methodist clergyman tor the purpose 
of taking his family earryall and perching the same 
on the roof of the Baptist church. Let your atten- 
tions be exclusively non-sectarian, lest the result of 
your playful work shall be not joy, but schism, among 
the good people of your neighborhood. 

III. Be sure, when you fill your stockings with flour 
for the making of your Hallowe’en weapon of offence 
and defence, that the flour is not only well sifted, but 
has not yet been cooked. A young man who failed to 
observe this rule in Togus, Connecticut, last Hal- 
lowe’en, and filled his stocking with tea-biscuits pre- 
pared by his bride of three weeks, knocked her rich 
uncle senseless with his apparently harmless weapon, 
with the result that the old gentleman has made an 
entirely new will leaving his money to establish a 
village cooking-school. 

IV. In bobbing for apples be careful to avoid all 
fouling. If your adversary has cornered an apple in 
one section of the tub do not strive to snateh it away 
from him with your .teeth, lest in the excitement of 
the moment vou should catch his nose instead, or vice 
versa, If either of you had your nose bitten off, it 
would east a gloom over the pleasure of the rest of 
the party. 

V. Be careful, when wielding your stuffed club in 
the dark, whom you hit, and where you hit him. It is 
just as well, if you are a clerk on a small salary, 
not to take advantage of the license of the evening 
and slam your employer across the mouth with a sock 
filled with wet flour. It may be that he has no sense 











. 
MERMAID: * Horrors! THERE GOES ONE OF THOSE 
TERRIBLE SIGHT-SEERS AGAIN!” 


of humor, and such an act might interfere with your 
prospects, 

_ VI. When lighting up your Jack-o’-lantern to shove 
ito the window of some old maid at midnight, whom 
you have selected as the object of your attentions, be 
sure to use tallow dips, or ordinary wax candles, tak- 
Ing especial care not to use Roman candles under any 
circumstances, unless the old maid in question happens 
to be in financial difficulties and needs the insurance. 

Vil. On general principles it is not considered good 
form for a ghost weighing under a hundred and thirty 
pounds to attempt to haunt a red-haired gentleman of 
‘tucersain temper who tips the scales at two hundred 
and twenty-eight. It is also not regarded as de rigueur 
im our best eireles to rise up unexpectedly before the 
couch of a hot-tempered man with no sense of humor, 
who is known to sleep with a double-barrelled shot- 
gun wider his pillow. 

\ iit. If you are seeking a novel outlet for your 
pranksome nature on Hallowe’en, one thing that 
has never been done before, and that will merit ever- 
i tig approval, consists in calling upon your neigh- 
or otter he has gone to bed, and after compelling 
him ‘0 rise and dress and come down into the parlor, 
raising the mortgage from his room. This is even 
hett than raising the roof itsélf, and will doubtless 
Ath more satisfactory to all coneerned, not even 

“vung your neighbor himself. 

'\ If as midnight strikes you seize a mirror and 
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THE AMBITLONS OF YOUTH 


walk down the cellar stairs with the object of seeing 
the face of the future goddess of your household re- 
flected in its depths, you need not be disturbed if the 
face seen therein is that of a fierce-visaged old lady, 
some thirty years older than yourself. The goddess 
of many another household has been the mother-in-law, 
and moreover the promises of the mirror are not con- 
sidered binding under the laws of this Republic. 

X. It is a cardinal rule of Hallowe’en that good 
nature must characterize all its pranks. Nevertheless, 
if as the clock strikes twelve you observe a gnome 
sneaking out of your dining-room window with all 
your table-silver and your wife’s jewel-case secreted 
in a bag flung over his shoulders, it is perfectly proper 
to continue the joke by grabbing him by the leg and 
pulling him back into the house, and sitting on his 
head until the patrol-wagon full of policemen arrives, 
summoned by some member of your family over the 
*phone. 


A HALLOWE’EN FAILURE 

Wuo’s dat peekin’ in de do’? 
Set mah heart a-beatin’! 

Thought I see’ a spook for sho 
On mah way to meetin’. 

Heerd a rustlin’ all aroun’, 
Trees all sort o’ jrggled ; 

An’ along de frosty groun’ 
Funny shadders wriggled. 


Who’s dat by de winder-sill? 
Gittin’ sort o’ skeery; 
Feets is feeiin’ kind o’ chill, 
Eyes is sort o’ teary. 
‘Most as nervous as a coon 
When de dawgs is barkin’, 
Er a widder when some spoon 
Comes along a-sparkin’. 


Whass dat creepin’ up de road, 
Quiet like a ferret, 

Hoppin’ sof’ly as a toad? 
Maybe hit’s a sperrit! 

Lordy! hope dey ain’t no ghos’ 
Come to tell me howdy. 

I ain’t got no use for those 
Fantoms damp an’ cloudy. 


Whass dat standin’ by de fence 
Wid its eyes a-yearnin’, 
Drivin’ out mah common-sense 
Wid its glances burnin’? 
Don’t dass skeercely go to bed 
Wid dem spookses roun’ me. 
Ain’t no res’ fo’ dis yere head 
When dem folks surroun’ me. 


Whass dat groanin’ soun’ [ hear 

Off dar by de gyarden? 
Lordy! Lordy! Lordy dear, 

Grant dis sinner pardon! 
I won’t nebber— 

I declar’! 

Ef it ain’t my Sammy! 
Sambo, what yo’ doin’ dar? 

Yo’ kain’t skeer yo? mammy! 

CARLYLE SMITH. 


FROM THE MORALS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 

HE says not most who talks the longest. 

Meet trouble half-way, but don’t go out of your 
own way to do it. 

Kick no man when he is down, and only those who 
ean’t kick back when they are up. 

Emulate the crow who never speaks without due 
caws. 

Keep quiet about your troubles—never blow the horn 
of a dilemma. 

He Jaughs at woe who makes a pie of life’s under- 
currants. 





If you must bet, pick losers—there are so many 
more of them to choose from. 

A near-sighted chaperon is a pearl beyond price. 

Believe only half that you hear, and be sure that 
that is the right half. 

Love laughs at locksmiths probably because it knows 
the combination. 

The poorest way to rise with the lark is to go off 
on one the night before. 

Sarly to bed and early to rise makes a man a poor 
dinner companion. 

Misery loves company, but she sets a very indifferent 
table. 

Woman may be a bad shot, but when it comes to 
glances she often scores a bull’s-eve by easting them 
in the other direction. 

They say that a bad egg will not poach, but judging 
from the poachers we have met this does not apply to 
the human variety. 

The man who declines to look a gift motor in the 
carburetter is likely sooner or later to have a choice 
supply of scrap-iron on his hands. 

Considering the general fidelity of the canine race, 
it wouldn’t be a bad thing if some men went to the 
dogs earlier in life for the sheer educational value of 
the association. 

Just the same, the hare is a better runner than the 
tortoise, and, on any straight track supervised by real 
sportsmen with decent ideals of what is fair and what 
is not, would be the winner in the Marathon of life. 

Time changes all things, and in these days, with 
poultry selling at impossible figures, the man who 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs would prob- 
ably have come out a little to the good after all. 

If it be true that truth lies at the bottom .of a well, 
what wonder that at times it seems to be badly 
watered ! 
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MA’AM, NOT FER 


** | WOULDN'T NEVER PART WID 7M, 
A T’OUSAND DOLLARS, ONLY DEY DON’T ALLOW NO DAWGS 
IN ME NEW APARTMENT.” 





















































































HAT a 
that new interne is,” 
Dwinelle. 

Chief surgeon was he of the new 
Laidlaw Hospital, most modern and 
magnificently endowed.. The institu- 
tion was a monument to the sudden 
philanthropy of Henry Laidlaw. 
* This mogul of the railways, stricken 
heavily by some grievous distemper, now lay moribund 
in his great mansion, surrounded by a conclave of doc- 
tors instead of his erstwhile lawyers and agents. 

“ There’s something on Dr. Fremont’s mind, I fear,” 
said Miss Chalmers, the head nurse, a spinster of 
forty-one, maternal in breadth of figure and of a 
wholesome, benign radiance of face. In her massive 
bosom the large warm heart beat with the music of 
sympathy for all sufferers. By the disasters that had 
befallen that very heart in the younger, more romantic 
days of hope, her knowledge of human emotions was 
almost as accurate as the physician’s knowledge of 
human diseases. So it was with a certain assurance 
that she added: “The poor man shows all the signs 
of an unhappy love-affair.” 

The aristocratic and elegant surgeon laughed mock- 
ingly, then made answer in his calm and cultured 
voice: 

* How foolish of the man—how foolish of any man— 
to allow any such sentimental débris of a collapsed 
love-atiair to lie on his mind. That sort of mind has 
usually very little in it. I’ve grown somewhat weary 
of seeing him stalk around here like some Trappist 
monk or like Death in Everyman, A mere glimpse of 
him sets our patients back a month—and I don’t 
wonder with that green hatchet face of his and those 
sleepy, dog-like eyes. Wateh him closely, Miss Chal- 
mers. We cannot risk errors made by love-sick swains. 
Modern surgeons must beware of sentiment.” 

And she who, because of the height and exeess ot 
her sentiment, had been thwarted in her own heroie 
and ideal love, refleeted that there was no fear or like- 
lihood of Dr. Horace Dwinelle ever incurring an ac- 
eroachment of perilous sentiment. The milk of affee- 
tion, the wine of emotion, the fire of passion, would be 
cast in vain upon the smooth and polished marble of 
that egoistic and ambitious nature. 

The familiar, plangent, and explosive clangor of the 
rubber-tired ambulance came suddenly to their ears. 
and the rat-a-pan of horse’s hoofs as the vehicle rolled 
silently into the courtyard below. Five minutes later 
the wide doors of the elevator in the side corridor 
swung open and two small-wheeled carriages of white 
enamel were pushed forth. One of these was wheeled 
toward the women’s section: the other came roll- 
ing noiselessly down the barren hallway toward the 
loctor and the nurse. A lolling head and a face pale 
and drawn with the tension and rigor of some great 
convulsive shock lay revealed, a gleam of agony frozen 
in the half-open eyes. Dr. Dwinelle glanced curiously 
at the face of the man as the little carriage passed. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, “it is Courtney 
Hillis!) Miss Chalmers, [ll attend this case myself. 
Please order the secretary to telephone Mrs. Harvey 
Hillis that her son is in my hands. Dr. Fremont.” he 
called to the pensive interne skulking listlessly at the 
end of the corridor, “ kindly prepare my instruments.” 

Robert Fremont turned from the window through 
whieh he had been gazing into the sullen and heated 
afternoon, and went into the sterilizing-room. 

Courtney Hillis was the son of one of the richest 
men in the city, and the nephew of old Henry Laidlaw. 
Dr. Dwinelle had met him more than once at certain 
fashionable houses. This very afternoon the reckless 
and unbridled young millionaire, for whom the laws 
of State or city were but printed paragraphs that legal 
eloquence and the coin of his sire could strike into 
meaningless and futile words. had driven his new 
motor at eyelonie speed through one of the quiet resi- 
dential streets not far from the hospital. A little gir] 
who sought to cross the street had paused terrified 
in the very path of the careering car. She seemed 
spellbound by its furious onset, its glitter, and the 
hoarse trumpeting of its horn. She darted forward as 
the motor swerved to pass her, then turned suddenly 
and ran back. Hillis, confused by her erratie move- 
ments, drove his huge machine straight upon her, giv- 
ing 2 last desperate turn to the steering-wheel. He 
felt the shock of her little body and the hideous rise 
of the left-hand wheels as they rushed over the pros- 
trate girl, Ere he could slacken speed or bring the 
curving Juggernaut into its proper track again. the 
motor had swerved furiously into the curb, stormed 
against a tree, and flung him headiong. The ambu- 
lanee was summoned, and the unconscious Hillis and 
his little victim were both hurried to the Laidlaw 
Hospital. 

Here Hillis lay—-inert upon the cold, hard operating- 
table, his blue eves still partly open. his glossy yellow 
hair stained with blood. In his look the conscious soul 
still seemed to look forth, but the eves beheld nothing, 


melancholy, moping fellow 
said Dr. Horace 


By 


lerman Scheffauer 
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the lips were dumb, and the ears refused to accept the 
spoken message the surgeon meant to convey to the 
blank and unreceptive brain. Dr. Dwinelle, now 
garbed in his white surgeon’s robe and cap, placed the 


sufferer now upon his left side. The interne was 
sterilizing the instruments in the next room. The 


surgeon ran the long white fingers of his delicate 
hands through the dank light hair. The skull was 
fractured above the temples; the bone pressed upon 
the nerve-centres that controlled the organs of speech 
end hearing. Plainly enough this was a case for tre- 


panning. Hurriedly he -bade Miss Chalmers summon 
two more nurses, and as Fremont entered with the 


tray of shining implements, he addressed him curtly: 
“A little more alacrity, please, Dr. Fremont! Kindly 
get me a new vial of chloroform from the laboratory 
at once.” 

Horace Dwinelle, graduate and adherent of the Eng- 
lish schools of surgery, preferred the use of chloro- 
form to ether. It was his habit to scoff at the common 
belief that ether was an anesthetic less dangerous to 
the function of the heart. 

A flood of sallow light, tinged with the stormy 
murkiness of the heated and lowering skies, poured 
into this square, white-tiled chamber through one im- 
mense sheet of plate-glass set in the wall toward the 
street. The interne, as he turned to go, gave a glance 
at the half-turned face of the man upon the table. In- 
stantly in his dark and brooding eyes there gleamed a 
ray bright and strange, and his set, lugubrious face 
drew itself into lines of sudden astonishment. He bent 
and stared fixedly at the features of Courtney Hillis, 

“The chloroform!” said the surgeon, sharply; “ I’ve 
asked you to go for the chloroform, Dr. Fremont!” 

“ Chloroform will kill him,” said the interne, slowly. 
“ His heart is very weak.” 

The distinguished surgeon faced swiftly about. 
Sparks of anger shot from hig gray eyes. They grew 
hard and sharp as his own lancets. His words were 
level and rigid with a delicate yet deadly contempt. 

“Sir, I’ve asked you to get the chloroform. Will you 
do so at onee—and administer it?” 

“His heart is very weak, Dr. Dwinelle,” said the 
interne, his long, lank face made almost grotesque with 
some half-controlled emotion. “I know this man— 
Courtney Hillis. We went to the same college to- 
gether. Once after an accident in the field he almost 
died from the effects of chloroform. I suggest that 
ether be used.” 

It was evident that the sudden blood that came into 
the pale cheeks of the surgeon betrayed the inner rage 
which his exquisite manners would not suffer him to 
hetray. Yet almost by instinct his hand wandered to 


_ the wrist of Courtney Hillis, the slender fingers to the 


pulse. The next moment he dropped the hand, as if 
entirely reassured. His icy and supercilious eyes nar- 
rowed and their wrath shot forth glinting between the 








“T’ve dropped the bottle,” said Fremont, dully 
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lids; the small and sneering mouth shaped and flu. 
these words at the hesitating interne. 

“Sir, I have asked you to get the chloroform. A 
I order you to get it—and at once!” 

For a moment the interne stared helplessly at t 


hostile and contemptuous front of the surgeon, then «t 
the head nurse, whose look of surprise had suddet 
changed into cold unfriendliness. He passed his hai 


over his eyes and through his long strands of ha 
By the index of his features it was apparent that son 
tumult raged within him. Then he slouched from tie 
room. His mind was instantly attacked by a horde >t 
stormy memories. He saw again the crumpled figu:e 
of Courtney Hillis extended on the turf of a footba'!- 
field in the sunshine, heard him howling dolefully «s 
he lifted a limp and broken arm and shrieked for t' 
doctor to set the bone—and to use chloroform. We! 
Fremont remembered how the pulse and respiration 
of Hillis had sunk beneath the anesthetic, how |)is 
heart had almost ceased to beat, how they had labor 
over him and brought back the life slipping into t'ie 
shadows. 

As he hurried blindly along the corridors toward 
the laboratory belowstairs, another face uprose before 
him. It was a young woman’s, serene and fair aid 
wistful, but marked with a trace of ingenuous selfis|i- 
ness or helplessness. It was the face that still stood 
between him and the fulness of his life. Once it 
had been a sun to him, but now it had grown a cold, 
dead moon, a frozen sphere that would not leave the 
orbit of his life, but eclipsed the vast ambitions le 
had once fed so valiantly with hope. This was the un- 
forgettable face that still fettered him, clouded his 
mind and unravelled his life—the very beautiful face 
of Mary Traske. Unerring had been the diagnosis ot 
Head-nurse Chalmers! Mary Traske had been the 
playmate of his youth in their native town, later his 
betrothed in the metropolis which had drawn them 
both from home. And now—now she was the joyous 
and exquisite fiancée of Courtney Hillis. 

For Hillis had no sooner met Mary Traske than he 
had been enslaved by her fresh and unusual beauty. 
Ruthless and unscrupulous in love, like his father in 
finance, the young, wealthy, and debonair Hillis. in- 
different to the tie that bound the girl and his former 
classmate, had besieged her with a steady, tumultuous 
address and the most flattering attentions. She who 
had been bred simply, half in comfort, halt in periodic: 
al poverty, who had never hoped to touch the larger 
metropolitan world of wealth and fashion, whose 
horizon had never widened beyond the ordinary ex 
pectation of what might fall to the future wife of a 
future country physician, suddenly felt herself, dis 
tinguished and exalted by the wild homage and royal 
tribute. of the son ot the millionaire. He was himselt 
as one of the most princely heirs of the city, the much 
almired, the much-desired, and the constantly pur 
sued Craft, calenla 
tion, and = ambition 
awoke in Mary ‘Traske 
Under the onslaught ot 
the fascinating per 
sonality of Hillis, lis 
open devotion and ag- 
gressive, defiant disre- 
gard for’ her troth 
with the simple, grave, 
and studious Fremont, 
Mary felt the bonds 
between her and _ the 
book-poring, — practice- 
less physician begin to 
pall, then to gall, and 
tinally to loosen. When 
Hilhs finally — offered 
her marriage, her last 
feeble defences fell. A 
golden, careless, and 
queenly existence was 
opened to her with one 
whose nature was more 
akin to her own that 
that of the struggling 








Fremont. Quite light-- 
ly she broke the 
strained, unwelcome 
word by which she had 
promised to be the 
wife of her former 
playmate. and_ thence 


forth wore right proud- 
ly the magnificent ring 
the son of the million 
aire had bestowed upol! 
her. She gave up her 
place in a broker’s of- 
fice, and at the request 
of Hillis’s mother went 
to live with them in 
their large and fas}ion- 
able house. 

In a few weeks (lity 
were to be married. 
The black type ot the 
newspaper announce 
ment had turned to red. 
inextinguishable fire 1 
Fremont’s brain. And 
he, he who had endured 
all this, he whose na 
ture had been cursed 
with the tragic inher 
itance of a_ brooding, 
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introspective soul, he who had resolved to consecrate 
himself to the welfare of a blighted, suffering humanity, 
whose ambition it was to push death and disease still 
farther from their human prey—he, Robert Fremont, 
-waying under the stroke, had felt himself smitten 
with a sickness of the spirit for which he knew there 
would be no cure. A smouldering, despairing rage, in- 
tense and terrible, began to consume his heart. His 
brain took fire in all its cells; his bosom ached as 
though crushed in some iron shell. It seemed to him 
that his life had been blown away in smoke, that all 
iis vast, ambitious plans of medical research were 
crumbled into dust. At first, in his morbid rage, he 
had hungered for the life of Hillis. He had even gone 
about in a sort of numbed and stupid daze, muttering 
threats to those who knew them both. Yet he realized 
that Hillis, not bound by honor, had merely exerted 
tle primal right of man—the stronger and the richer 
had taken the coveted woman from the poorer and the 
weaker. 

Then in an unstable mixture of hate and longing, a 
swift but brief desire had come to him to sacrifice 
Mary Traske, to quench her selfish heart, her bright 
and dangerous beauty, in death. Then he had resolved 
to slay himself, ere his misery mastered him utterly, 
before the leaden spectre madness grew to be more 
than a spectre. He had gazed down from the heights 
of the East River Bridge to the crawling and oblivious 
waters beneath, had longed for them to still the raw 
wound throbbing in his heart, that gnawing in his 
exhausted brain. But one thought had arrested every 
dark and desperate impulse—the thought that without 
him his seven-year-old sister Emily, whom he had 
hrought to the city after their parents’ death, would 
be left alone. She was a frail and helpless creature, 
who needed him, who loved him, and whom he loved. 
So in a truce with fate he had lived on in grim and 
sullen moodiness, lethargic, his ambition, energy, and 
incentive seemingly gone to ruin. At times he still felt 
himself hunted and harried by monstrous temptations 
toward revenge upon the laughing and all-too-happy 
rival who had slain his happiness. 

And there lay Courtney Hillis now, up-stairs on the 
hare operating-table, with a shattered skull and a 
heart that might collapse like a paper bag. With 
silence Fremont might have doomed him, but he had 
spoken. Now it was by express command of the chiet 
surgeon himself that the chloroform from which Hillis 
might never awake was to be given him. He, the 
interne, stood absolved then—he had done all that 
honor and the code had bound him to do, without 
thought of his hatred, without yielding to the old 
eagerness for revenge upon this detestable plutocrat: 
he had warned Dr. Dwinelle of the danger. He had 
suggested ether, since this anesthetic was in many 
cases far less dangerous than chloroform for those with 
weak hearts. He himself had. studied the organic 
weakness of the heart with a special, almost an ex- 
treme, interest, for it had been one of the hereditary 
afilictions in his family. Of this his mother had died 
and the same fatal symptoms had begun to develop in 
little Emily. 

“T wish Dwinelle would take to using ether like 
other surgeons,” said the hospital druggist, as he 
handed Fremont the bottle. ‘“ Our supply of it is hardly 
touched. This is the last of the chloroform. I suppose 
| had better order some more at once—and avoid 
trouble.” 

The interne took the tlask and hurried back to the 
operating-room. He felt that it was Hillis’s death he 
held in his hand. And in a few weeks this man was to 
be married to her! If he did tiot die of his injuries, 
this drug might end him. Well, what matter ?—the 
urgeon stood as destiny—it was no fault of his— 
Fremont’s—still, he might have insisted—might still 
insist—the druggist had said that this was the only 
flask of chloroform lett in his stores. He saw her face 
very plainly then—knew that even now she must have 
learned of the accident, that she suffered for the sake 
of this man she loved—surely she loved him! He let 
the bottle drop to the tiled floor close to the door of 
the operating-room. The pungent smell of the volatile 
anesthetic instantly filled all the air. At the crash 
Dr. Dwinelle and Miss Chalmers rushed to the door. 

“T’ve dropped the bottle,’ said Fremont, dully, 
pointing to the spreading liquid and the glass shreds. 
“It was the last of the chloroform, the druggist said.” 

Dr. Horace Dwinelle approached the interne, his 
white-clad body trembled, he compressed his lips, the 
plated instrument he held in his clenched hands shook, 
his eves were like gray agates as he sought to plunge 
them into the soul of the young man. 

“You lie. Dr. Fremont,” he said, simply, “ but I will 
attend to that hereafter. Take your place at the table. 
Miss Chalmers, please send for the ether, and tell the 
(druggist to order more chloroform at once. There is 
that case waiting in the women’s section.” 

Fremont administered the ether through the gauze 
cone. Hillis’s head had been shaved, and the re- 
nowned surgeon proceeded swiftly with his delicate 
task. It had suddenly grown dark, the skies were 
dusky brown and a high mutter ran through the air. 
Hectie lightning flickered across the firmament, throw- 
ing a fitful blaze through the white room, glinting 
long the enamel table and the instruments and turn- 
inc the pale face of Courtney Hillis into that of one 
already dead. Fremont stood close by the surgeon, his 
eves shifting as with fever, his lean hands trembling. 
''. Dwinelle observed this and remarked to the nurse: 

“ Cowards are as much out of place here as med- 
(loos and dreamers.” 

‘vemont’s fingers rested upon the wrist of Hillis; 
veld the hand of his enemy, gauging the flutter of 

‘\ arrogant, perverse, and selfish heart. The ether 
See ned not to affect it. Perhaps, after all, nothing 
aves it. Fool that he was to feel or fear for this 
N ich beneath the knife! It was his own heart that 
) ailing. How much it had stood! Why did it not 
yesk? And that brain beneath the fractured skull— 
_|'ngers of the famous Dwinelle were setting it right 
—_ tampering skilfully with the mortal nerves and 

°s, with the seat of pride, power, and intellect. 
os what rude fingers had disturbed the fine harmony 
"|'S own brain, deranged the supreme glory of his 
mo’. and blasted the high aspiration which had once 
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blossomed there! Ah, the fingers that had done this 
deed were beautiful and soft enough! 

The operation was completed; the head bandaged, 
the unconscious patient wheeled into a private room by 
an attendant. Some time after this, Dr. Dwinelle, 
again attired in his frock coat, ushered in a group of 
hushed and fearful members of the Hillis family—the 
father, the mother, a sister—and Mary Traske. Fre- 
mont had been set to watch the patient; he stood by 
the window and turned his head slightly as_ they 
entered. He saw the look upon the face of Mary 
Traske as she stared at the linen-swathed head upon 
the pillow and ran to seize the limp hand. Then he 
turned his back and gazed into the shadowy, stormy 
weather without. The rain was falling now; the bleak 
bolts and rattling thunder battled in the clouds. He 
could not leave the room without being seen by Mary 
Traske. So they remained while the weary, long- 
drawn minutes passed. The surgeon left the room, re- 
turning after a brief interval. 

“ He’s coming to,” Fremont heard him say. Then 
eame the inarticulate sounds and broken speech from 
the lips of Hillis as the liberated tongue struggled 
with the bewildered thoughts. As his people crowded 
about him Robert Fremont attempted to leave the 
room. He lowered his head, averted his eyes, and 
slunk toward the door. A hoarse ery assailed him as 
he passed by the foot of the bed. The patient was 
pointing at him with quivering finger, the blue, blood- 











women's operating-room at the extreme right wing of 
the building, the druggist came toward them with a 
bottle sealed in a paper wrapper. 

“The chloroform has just arrived,” said the drug- 
vist. 

The surgeon motioned him to give it to the interne. 
Fremont took the bottle and placed it on a stand 
within the operating-room, and went to sterilize the 
instruments. The examining physician and his as- 
sistant stood close beside the distinguished surgeon at 
the head of the operating-table. Two little feet peered 
forth from under a cloth at the other end. 

“It is useless,” the examining physician whispered 
to Dwinelle. ‘ The wheels splintered the bones of both 
legs beyond hope. It’s a clear case for amputation. 
I've given her an injection of morphine for the ex- 
amination.” 

Miss Chalmers now entered and removed the sheet 
from the little form upon the cold metallic table. With- 
out the storm was now raving and bowling through the 
heavens. The gust-driven rain beat and streamed 
against the great window of plate-glass, and the racing 
drops were dazzling as crystals in the broad white 
lustre of the lightning. 

“The chloroform, Dr. 
surgeon. 

The interne, having prepared the instruments, ad- 
vanced to adjust the cone. Then, for the first time, 
his eyes fell upon the features of the victim of Hillis’s 


Fremont,” said the chiet 





He seized his sister’s hand and held it close to his cheek 


shot eyes glaring with fright, and terror roving over 
the plump, moon-face in its white swathings. An hys- 
terical fear rang in the voice. 

“That man!” he gasped, hoarsely. ‘“ What is he 
doing here? He hates me, Doctor! Take him away; 
he’ll_poison—-he’ll kill me!” 

Then Mary Traske turned and looked full into the 
face of her former lover. She too cried out at sight 
of that pallid mask with all its darkness and _ its 
tragedy of brow and eyes. She let the hand of Hillis 
fall. Dr. Dwinelle spoke, laughing pleasantly: 

“Oh, I faney not, Mr. Hillis. I assure you he is 
quite harmless. He was even solicitous that, for your 
sake, I use ether instead of chloroform for the opera- 
tion. Being of a tender heart, he remarked that you 
had a weak one.” 

“It is true!” exclaimed the handsome and gray- 
haired Mrs. Hillis, as she turned her startled face 
toward the doctor. “Dr. Krantz, the great heart 
specialist, said that chloroform would be death for 
Courtney!” 

Harvey Hillis, the silent millionaire, who had 
scarcely spoken a word since entering, opened his lips 
to support the statement of his spouse. This was 
somewhat of a disagreeable surprise to Chief-surgeon 
Dwinelle, for it was his desire to make a bright and 
favorable impression upon these two—arbiters, each, 
of society and finance. Bland and affable was his 
reply, and directed chiefly at the lady: 

“T assure you, my dear Mrs. Hillis, there was not 
the slightest danger—even had chloroform, which I 
habitually use in my practice, been administered. 
Owing to an accident, cleverly engineered by Dr. Fre- 
mont here, we were forced to fall back on ether. There 
is a common superstition indulged in by the layman— 
and by some specialists—that chloroform is murderous 
and ether quite harmless. Nevertheless,” said he, 
turning to Fremont, who stood staring dully at the 
wall, “TI owe you an apology.” 

The interne made no reply, but with the same dazed 
and suffering look upon his pathetic features left the 
room. The surgeon graciously took his leave of the 
patient and his family and hastened after Fremont. 

“Dr. Fremont, I am sorry for this misunderstand- 
ing,” he said, simply, and in a much softer tone. 
“Will you be so kind as to accompany me to the 
women’s section? We’ve another case there—Mrs. 
Hillis asked me to give it my personal attention.” 

The interne halted, smiled faintly, turned, and 
walked behind the chief surgeon. As they entered the 
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automobile. Three paces off he stood transfixed with 
sudden horror, a blank and terrible light in his 


widened eyes, his jaw drooping, a strange gurgling 
and strangling in his throat. The hand holding the 
gauze cone remained crooked at an awkward angle— 
there was something dreadful and animal-like, nay, 
almost hideous, in the anguish of lineament and at- 
titude. 

On the table lay the form of a young girl—-almost 
a child. The head inclined to one side, a braid of 
straw-colored hair tied with a blue ribbon hung over 
the edge of the table. The meagre little bosom, the 
thin arms, the slight, blue-veined legs, white as marble, 
but bruised, broken, and awry—all these he knew well. 
It was his little sister Emily!—she, she who was all 
that was left to him; she for whom he had chosen to 
linger on and give battle to his fate; it was she who 
had been rendered up as a bleeding sacrifice to Hillis’s 
lust for speed! Yet she breathed—the frail little 
heart still fluttered in the flat and narrow chest. But 
the irremediable havoe wrought by the heavy wheels 
of Courtney Hillis’s car was all to plainly visible. 
The physicians and the nurses stared at the interne in 
astonishment. It was Miss Chalmers who spoke first: 

“ Are you ill, Dr. Fremont?” 

He gave no answer and seemed not to hear. He 
dropped the crumpled net; he approached the table, 
sank upon his: knees, and threw his long arms about 
the little figure, kissed the colorless face, and broke 
into deep-drawn and terrible sobs. 

“ Emily—my sweet little Emily—my little sister,” 
they heard him say in a voice that undid their hearts. 

“His sister!” exclaimed the physician, in a low 
tone. “Can it be possible? But—” 

Firmly but tenderly Miss Chalmers put her strong 
arms about the shoulders of the agonized man and 
said to him in a soft voice: 

“Come. let us do what we can for your sister, Dr. 
Frenicnt ’—then drew him away and let him siak into 
a chair by the wall. 

“The chloroform!” cried Dr. Dwinelle quickly to 
the assistant. Then, recollecting the relationship of the 
interne and the patient, he walked over to Fremont 
and asked him, 

“ Doctor, would you prefer me to use ether upon your 
sister ?” 

Once Fremont had seen a beautiful girl miserably 
crippled from birth, and he had almost cursed the 
parents. He had likewise written philosophical 

(Continned on page 25) 



































































































































Shadows of the 


By William Winter 
ssTHE BLUE BIRD’ 





This is the third of a new series of articles by William Winter, the veteran dramatic critic, relative to contemporary drama, which will appear from time to 
time in future issues of “‘ Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. Winter’s articles formed a widely quoted feature of “‘Harper’s Weekly” during the last theatrical season 


*A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet.”’—MILNEs. 





RA HE presentment which was made 
wy 


at The New Theatre on October 1 
WM) of the fairy-tale of The Blue Bird, 
WZ by Maurice Maeterlinck, is a 
WW) theatrical success. The pantomime 
® clement of the piece is good, be- 
cause agreeably expressive; — the 
Q ballet element of it is pleasing, by 
reason of refinement, informative 
significance, and pervasive grace, and the scenic’ in- 
vestiture of it is, in some respects, beautiful. Public 
expectation had been over-stimulated by extravagant 
promise relative alike to the meaning of the com- 





















Mr. Cecil Yapp as The Cat 


pesition and the proposed manner of its stage-setting, 
and therefore, in’ the event, was somewhat disap- 
pointed. The making of undue pretension works in- 
justice equally to author and audience. It was un- 
fortunate for Mr. Maeterlinck that he should ever 
have been proclaimed as “ The Belgian Shakespeare,” 
since he no more resembles Shakespeare than a cab- 
bage resembles a rose. There is little, if any, more 
substance of dramatic meaning in The Blue Bird than 
is usually imparted by a good conventional Christ- 
mas spectacle, and the scenie garb of it is neither 
more ornamental nor more felicitous than the stage 
attire customarily employed in the display of a 
Christmas pageant. The piece consists of a series of 
colloquies, combining pantomime, dancing, pictorial 
tableaus, and allegorical symbolism, with an infusion 
of domestic drama so slight as to be only momentarily 
perceptible, and, by way of machinery, it uses the 
ancient, well-worn, always satisfactory, but not sur- 
prisingly ingenious expedient of The Dream. Two 
children, whose parents are poor, and whose natural 
desire for enjoyment is not largely gratified, are put 
to bed, in a humble cottage, and thereafter the per- 
sons, proceedings, incidents, and objects of which they 
are supposed to dream are elaborately exhibited,— 
mostly in picture. The children are, apparently, de- 
signed to symbolize Mankind, and they are repre- 
sented as engaged in a search for the talisman of 
happiness, a magical object or foree, symbolized by a 
Blue Bird. Instructed by a Fairy and guided by a 
benign figure symbolical of protective intelligence 
and designated as Light, they pass, seeking the Blue 
Bird, through various fanciful scenes.—the Land of 
Memory, the Palace of Night, the Graveyard, and 
the Kingdom of the Future and, although they ap- 
proach the desired talisman, and even momentarily 
seem to possess it, they are ultimately baffled in their 
quest. In the original play they are involved in a 
desperate combat with the Spirits of Animals and of 
Trees, in a forest, but in the current representation 
that scene is, happily, omitted; it is long and very 
tedious. 

The observer who approaches Symbolism, especially 
as that nebulous expedient is used by Mr, Maeter- 
linck, must reason warily and be cautious in forming 
and expressing a conclusion as to the occult meaning 


which it is capable of secreting. In as far, however, 
as that mystic author’s darker purpose in this par- 
ticular specimen of it can be discerned, the substance 
of his thought consists of aflirmation that happi- 
ness is ever elusive, can sometimes be evanescently 
experienced, in remembrance of the careless past of 
childhood, or in the belief in spiritual immortality, or 
in making the best of circumstances whatever they 
happen to be, but is never permanent. Mr. Maeter- 
linck’s laborious ingenuity may, indeed, have en- 
shrouded a_ significance far more momentous than 
that of trite truisms swathed in.the garb of recon- 
dite, fantastic imagery. Many meanings can, and 
sometimes do, exist, veiled in the text of his vague 
symbolism. Once it does positively declare that Man 
is the chief figure in the world, and coineidently it 
seems to affirm that he stands alone, with everything 
in Nature embattled to oppose his progress. Perhaps 
it means that the quest of the human mind is a quest 
for absolute, compreliensive. imperial knowledge, 
grasping every secret of power in the universe, that 
the quest has. partly succeeded, and that the ulti- 
mate entire success of it is ordained. Perhaps the 
Blue Bird symbolizes a potent form of absolute 
knowledge, possessed of which man will predominate 
over everything, and, so predominating, will find last- 
ing happiness. There are forces of Nature which yet 
remain swathed by ignorance,—symbolized by an 
embodiment of Night.—and those forees are encircled 
by thorny obstacles which must be surmounted, and 
will be, by Man’s insistent, indomitable assault; and, 
when at last he has subdued all opposition, he will 
have destroyed vice, crime, superstition, war, injustice 
of every kind, disease, suffering, and death. Then, 
certainly, he ought to be happy. Meanwhile let him 
be patient, kind, generous, cheerful, observant of the 
Golden Rule, and, while energetic in seeking for the 
Blue Bird, submissive to Fate,—being thankful for 
the good which 1s close at hand, and practically re- 
membering that ‘a man’s best things are nearest 
him.” 

Aside from its symbolism, The Blue Bird is a fan- 
tasy, separable, and easily and advantageously to be 
separated, trom all philosophical, disquisitionary signif- 
icance. The general public is not likely to be strongly 
attracted by an inquiry into the mystery of human 
destiny. Mr.  Maeterlinck’s aHegory provides a 
papital entertainment, especially for children, contain- 
ing nothing to offend good taste and much that ap- 
peals to good feeling ‘and gives innocent pleasure. It 
will be accepted as a pretty extravaganza, wherever 
presented. It appertains more or less closely to the 
order of spectacles typified by Cinderella, or the Little 
Glass Slipper, Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, and 
the piece derived from Southey’s fanciful poem of 
Thalaba,—which was presented in New York many 
years ago. Contrasted with Thalaba, indeed, it is 
tame, because deficient of the element of drama with 
which that fine fabrie of imvention,—the original 
poem,—is pleasingly pervaded. In pictorial quality, 
on the other hand, it is charming, and it holds and 
rewards attention. At one point,—the scene in the 
Kingdom of the Future,—it is imaginative and poetic. 
That Kingdom contains the children who are yet to be 
born into this world, around and among whom are 
seen to glide the figures of guardian angels. Souls 
predestinate to specific occupations on earth are desig- 
nated, and conditions inevitable in worldly experience 
are prefigured,—as When two lovers are separated by 
the inexorable edict of Fate, enforced by Time, who 
opens the gates of the 
Future and allows, or 
compels, the passage into 


absurd are spoken so ardently that they awaken the r 
sponse of feeling. It is an impersonation. One of th 
most pleasing assumptions is that of Water, by Mis 
Gwendoline Valentine, who dances with remarkabl 
grace and flexibility, and contrives to suggest a fluid 
personality, harmonious with a fantastic ideal. An 
ether performance commendable for moderately effect 
ive expression is that of the Cat, by Mr. Cecil Yapp 
whose sinuous movements and specious demeanor ar 
amusingly indicative of the characteristic subtlet: 
and stealth of that egotistical beast. In the pretty. 
domestic episode of the Land of Memory a few mo 
nients of acting are devoted to a representation 01 
Darby and Joan,—grandpa and grandma,—kindly ol: 
persons, troubled now and then by twinges of celes 
tial rheumatism, and Mr. Robert MceWade and Miss 
kJeanor Carey combine their practical talents in 
cheerful suggestion of hearty, indulgent, parental lov: 
A colloquy in which the speakers are but little mor 
than films affords only a slight opportunity for acting. 
and it is creditable to the representatives of The Blu: 
Bird that they make it seem even a little like a play 

The drift toward whimseys on the stage has, doubt 
less, been prompted by a strong desire for something 
novel, but the stream will, as always, inevitably flow 
back into its old channel. The Theatre has, subsisted. 
and it will continue to subsist, on plays that are 
lucid in their meaning, dramatic in their construc- 
tion, fine in their purpose, and provident for the 
exercise of. expressive art,—the art of impersonation. 
The mind grows weary of pursuing shadows and 
striving to invest an ignis faiuus with meaning. Such 
things as The Blue Bird are welcome, by way of 
variety, but a good Play is much to be preferred be- 
fore any of these attenuated inventions of eccentric 
artifice. The overwhelming, imperative need of the 
Theatre, at this time, is scrupulous attention to the 
Art of Acting. There are some excellent actors on 
the contemporary stage. but the number of them is 
not very large and the race of American actors, 
thoroughly trained and comprehensively competent, 
does certainly seem to be diminishing, an inevitable 
consequence of a policy which has largely diverted 
the Theatre from its legitimate purpose,—that of de 
veloping the actor, advancing his vocation, and thus 
serving the Public,—and turned it into a mart for 
speculative trade; a policy which is completely 
oblivious of the fundamental requirement of Acting, 
as the immutable basis of the Theatre: for on that, 
and on nothing else, can the stage repose. As in a 
dramatic fabrie the attribute which makes it a play, 
and not a mere narrative, is an attribute neither 
symbolical, nor philosophical, nor analytical, nor 
poetical, nor literary, so in a dramatic performer the 
attribute which makes the actor is neither elocution, 
nor eccentricity, nor eloquence, nor learning, but a 
distinct faculty of being—or, at least, of seeming to 
be—and doing, the faculty of impersonation,—which 
converts words into wings of action, and constructs, 
before the eyes of the spectator, an animated picture 
of human life, with its background of fact and its 
atmosphere of the ideal. That power of being and 
doing is the soul of the Stage, and those persons who 
possess it,—and those only,—arouse the imagination, 
touch the heart, and dignify and finally justify the 
profession of the Actor. Opportunity for such _ per- 
sons has been greatly restricted in the period through 
which the Theatre is passing now, and it is not likely 
to be provided by an accession of extravagant, nebulous 
Phantasies, 








earthly life of the child- 
souls whose hour has 
struck. There the doc- 
trine of Fatalism is indi- 
eated, a doctrine which, 
apparently, is at the 
basis of Mr. Maeter- 
linck’s philosophical sym- 
bolism. 

In the acting that in- 
terprets The Blue Bird 
an almost uniform level 
is maintained of respect- 
able mediocrity. The 
only performance which 
rises consistently above 
that level is that of the 
Dog, by Mr. Jacob Wen- 
dell, Acute, sympathetic 
perception of the abso- 
lute fidelity of that ani- 
mal to his master unite, 
in’ Mr. Wendell’s _ per- 
formance, with a skilful, 
truthful, touching — ex- 
pression of love and 
grief. The canine pecul- 
iarities of froliecsome 
folly, lively — inherent 














antipathy, unwavering 
courage, and utter, ser- 
vile submission are = ad- 
mirably represented. The 
use of voice is excellent, 
and speeches intrinsically 
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In “The Land of Memory” 
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“Tree of Heaven” and 


ss Rose 


of Hell’ 


‘ap * Tree of Heaven,” or ailantus, is 
‘wnificent wood, much like the white 


ni and capable of taking a high polish. 
Some day when, like many another immi- 
oyani. it has become thoroughly at home 
among us and multiplied, we shall have 
jlenty of the lumber on our markets. 

ype ailantus is a native of the 
Molucea Islands, not far from Borneo, 
just south of the equator, where it grows 
into large forest trees; yet it takes kindly 
to its new home and bears our frozen win- 


ters without a complaint. The tree has 
run wild in the Cumberland Mountains, 
where evidently the birds have scattered 
the winged seeds, having used them to 
line their nests. All about Long Island 
the tree grows luxuriantly. In fact, it 
has spread all over the United States, 
having been brought here from China, 
nearly a hundred years ago. The ailan- 





of a flower. The petals, concave in form, 
are arranged much like the petals of a 
half-blown rose. Their inside surfaces are 
covered with fine lines, which have the 
delicacy of fine hand-carving. The stem, 
which is about a foot long, is light and 
strong. It is covered with heavy bark, 
which seems to have been cracked by heat. 
Both flower and stem are dark brown— 
the color of weather-beaten boughs—and 
dry as tinder, The flower grows on a tree 
of great size and strength. The blossom 
measures about twelve inches across. 

At the mouth of the crater of Vulcan 
Fuego. (“ Fire Mountain”) stand about 
twenty trees covered with this strangest 
bloom that is known on earth. The 
scientific name of the flower is Flora 
madera, but by the Indians the flower is 
called the “rose of hell.” It is of all 
things the most extraordinary—a flower, 
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The “Rose of Hell,’ whose wooden, poisonous flower grows at a volcano’s mouth 


tus makes a splendid shade tree along 
the streets, but is not desirable on the 
iawn, because of its strong root system 
and its tendency to suckering. The leaf 
closely resembles that of the shrubbery 
sumac, and when in bloom the tree is very 
handsome. ; 
Quite unlike the ‘ tree of heaven ” is the 
“rose of hell’ The tree bearing this 
flower grows in the crevasses on the sides 
of Mount Agua, a high peak among the 
rugged mountains of Central America and 
near the voleano of Fuego. The Guate- 
malan Indians have known it for a long 
time and have associated it with the fiery 
vengeance of the subterranean regions. 
At first appearance this flower seems to 
be a tough, gnarled knot of a tree which 
has heen splintered, but closer examina- 
tion discloses the fact that it has petals 
of wood and bark, and the rough outlines 





in shape a rose, but without sap, without 
life, and without odor. The bloom is of 
wood, the outside of the petal of bark, and 
its stem a brittle stick. 

The “rose” possesses properties that 
are poisonous in the extreme. If steeped 
in a tea, it produces a quick and painless 
death. The natives hold the flower in 
great dread and terror, During one of the 
eruptions of Fuego two cities were buried 
under the lava, and there is an old tradi- 
tion that .nothing was able to withstand 
the fury of Fuego except this strange tree. 
The natives have not given it its name 
in any spirit of playfulness, but from a 
terrified belief that it has been given 
supernatural powers as well as appearance 
by His Satanic Majesty, and that it is 
from his own garden. Therefore they flee 
from the spot if they see a tourist touch 
a bloom from its branches. 





The Gentler View 


CHANCE ENCOUNTERS 
‘ By Florida Pier 


CHANCE encounters seem so little a 
matter of chance that the term can only 
serve to show them as classified among 
games of chance and sports in general be- 
cause of their tremendous uncertain possi- 
bilities, not because the vague laws under 
which they act are not strongly felt. 
Their air of being almost too accidental 
arouses suspicion at once, the careless- 
ness of their arrangement making it 
pretty plain to any one with a grain of 
observation that the entire matter was 
planned by a master hand so facile in 
quaint situations that the haphazard ap- 
pearance was added as a final patina of 
finish. 

_ Chance encounters are big with mean- 
ing, and the mystery of their being 
brought, about, the inexplicableness of 
their perfect timing, helps to make them 
the really stimulating adventures they 
age. it sometimes seems as_ though 
Providence upset laws, derailed trains, 
burst jires, imbued us with sudden in- 
consequence, and tricked us into complete 
aberrations, that two people might land 


at the same hour at the same crowded inn 
and he foreed to dine at the same small 
table. A belief in the meaningfulness of 


chance encounters is but properly respect- 
ful to Providence, and the elegant young 
man Wo onee declared superciliously that 
he never read passenger lists because, 
after 'l, one hardly depended for one’s 
friends on the people one met while 
travelling, though he intended to reflect 
damavingly on the social position of any 
One W'io was so loose as to disagree with 
him, only showed that the genuine charm 
of a chanee encounter was not for all, 
and that he, for one, would never be heir 


\ 





to the great good fortune sometimes 
brought about by a casual rencontre. If 
we are not precisely dependent for our 
friends on the accidents of travelling, we 
are made triumphantly independent of. 
the occasional dulness of holidays by the 
chance of making friends. The world is 
so full of personalities, and they are so 
carelessly scattered about. 

The mousy little woman who offers 
you a wise suggestion on overhearing 
vour laughing plans may be any one at 
all. The possibilities of mousy little 
women with well-bred mouths and human 
eyes are bewildering. She may be your 
favorite author, or your future sister-in- 
law, or a friend of all your friends whom 
you have always been on the verge of 
meeting and now discover because of a 
lost umbrella or a proffered orange, or she 
may live in an idyl of a villa that you 
have long gazed up at from the sea below 
and are finally, by the absurdity of juxta- 
position of steamer chairs, invited to 
visit, and end by spending the happiest 
months of your life in. 

One can never tell, and it is the com- 
plete doubt you are in that necessitates a 
salute, a friendly joust at arms, in order 
that the person encountered may at least 
prove himself as having no future con- 
nection with you, and let you ride on 
your way satisfied that you have not 
passed carelessly by a life-long friend. 

Some of the most precious of relation- 
ships have started at a table d’héte where 
the choice of humans is so varied that to 
draw up one’s chair is to ‘plunge one’s 
hand into a gaping grab-bag with the 
possibility of anything coming out. 

If the second and the third meeting 
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fail to take place, and the pleasant, al- 
Ways surprising, process of seeing an ap- 
parently pointless acquaintanceship take 
on design and unfold slowly its pattern of 
permanent intention—if this never hap- 
pens, and the character that stopped but 
for a minute rides on, finally to disappear, 
it is still something gained; the event is 
not less, it is only complete. It is dread- 
ful not to be given time to decipher a 
character, to have it disclose itself as an 
alluring labyrinth and then betake itself 
off .before you have as much as formed a 
theory as to the clue, but it was still a 
rare glimpse, an exquisite whiff lasting 
but a single breath and remaining in 
your memory half because of your baffled 
inability to name it. The fact that she 
only had time to nod to you makes your 
gazing down the path she took !ast all the 
longer. It was such a eryptie little nod. 
It was either a wave, just a salutation 
to a fellow roamer of the high seas, or it 
was intended to convey the belief that a 
dip over the horizon would show your 


routes as crossing again and again. And 
when tiey do, and those who were 


strangers become familiars, there is cause 
for such gay congratulation. Because, of 
course, either or both might have been 
crass or wasteful or blind, the opportunity 
might never have been recognized as such; 
in fact, there might so easily have been 
a mutual dulness and there’ wasn’t. 
You both knew you were delightful, and 
knew the other would be so interested to 
know it, and so, with a frank disclosure of 
your good points, which amounts to 
nothing so much as a hearty faith that 
they will be matched by the other degree 
for degree, you snatched a_ railway 
journey from the commonplace and with 
a concerted pull upward made it an ocea- 
sion. 

In comparison with these clearly in- 
tended and wholly meet encounters, an 
introduction becomes the emptiest of 
forms, entirely beside the mark, fre- 
quently to be disregarded afterward and 
seldom productive of anything. 





Asbestos 


ASBESTOS is queer stuff. It is a sort of 
mineral-vegetable substance—both fibrous 
and erystalline, elastic and brittle. It is 
a stone that will float, and it may be 
earded, spun, and woven like flax or silk. 
Asbestos is mined in practically every 
part of the world, and the asbestos of 
one country will differ as greatly in ap- 
pearance from that of another country as 
will the foliage of the trees and plants 
native to each. There is, however, one 
quality that asbestos everywhere pos- 
sesses—i.e., its indestructibility. No 
known combination of acids affects the 
strength or, indeed, even the appearance 
of its fibre; and the fiercest flames leave it 
unscathed. 

Certain varieties of asbestos are as com- 
pact in texture as marble, taking the 
highest polish, while other varieties: show 
extremely loose, silky fibres. ‘* Mountain 
wood” is a variety presenting an_ ir- 
regular, filamentous structure like wood; 
and other forms of asbestos, taking their 
names from their resemblance to divers 
materials, are rock cork, mountain leather, 
fossil paper, and fossil flax, 

Asbestos is really a species of amphi- 
bole or hornblende, composed of separable 


filaments with silky lustre. Its color 
shows quite a range, passing ‘through 
various shades of white, gray, green, 


brown, red, and even black. 

In some cities firemen are provided with 
asbestos clothing that practically defies 
the flames, the men being enabled to pass 
through a blaze unscathed if no longer 
time is required than the period during 
which the fireman can hold his breath. 
As we all know, asbestos roofing will 
eliminate all danger of fire from falling 
sparks. Millions of feet of steam-pipes, 
boilers, ete., are covered with this ma- 
terial, so that all heat may be retained, 
while asbestos also forms a_ frost-proof 
protection for gas and water pipes. As- 
bestos is also indispensable to the elec- 
irical engineer. 

One of the thousands of special uses to 
which asbestos is applied is that of cover- 
ing walls. Instead of plaster, a single 
coat of asbestos is frequehtly placed upon 
the raw bricks. The wall may be covered 
as’soon as built, and a room, the walls of 
which were completed in the morning, 
shows that night an interior as smoothly 
finished as glass and as hard as stone. 
Then, too, this glossy surface, while per- 
fectly firm, will not crack, for it is very 
clastic. 





Two Freakish Inventions 


In no other place in the world can one 
see such evidence of the immense amount 
of energy wasted over impossible or im- 
practicable schemes as in the Patent 
Office -at Washington. Two of these in- 
ventions have reference to the safety of 
those that ride behind horses, 

The first is an expedient to prevent 





horses from running away. The con 
trivance consists of a strong chain passed 
about the forelegs of the animal, and kept 
supported against his chest by a_ line 
secured to the dashboard. If the animal 
takes fright and runs away the line is 
simply loosened, allowing the chain to 
fall to the horse’s knees. This is expected 
to throw him down and break his legs. 

Another still more ingenious expedient 
aims not only at keeping the horse from 
running away, but at protecting him 
from exposure to storms and to the rays 
of the sun, and at saving the 
wasted in descending hills. 

With a bold stroke the inventor left all 
conventional methods behind. He placed 
the horse under the wagon instead of be 
fore it, arching the vehicle above him. 
Thus the animal is protected from = the 
weather and he does not obstruct the view. 

A strong canvas and leather band en 
circles the horse’s body, the ends of it 
being passed upward through the bottom 
of the wagon and attached by chains to a 
windlass above the flooring. With this 
device, should the horse attempt to run 
away, or have to descend a steep hill, the 
driver calmly turns the crank and lifts the 
animal off his feet! 


energy 


The Airless Moon 


ONE of the methods of testing the exist- 
ence of a perceptible atmosphere on the 


moon is the observation of a star at the 
instant when it disappears or emerges 
from behind the moon. If there were a 


lunar atmosphere it should produce some 
effect on the appearance of the star. No 
such effect has ever certainly been ob 
served. Of late years this method has 
been rendered more delicate, perhaps, by 
the application of photography. Photo 
graphs of stars, made as they are about 
to disappear behind the lunar disk, show 
no indications of change in the intensity 
of the image, such as would be expected to 
cecur if the moon had a_ perceptible 
atmosphere. 





Keeping Coal Under Water 


WHEN coal is left exposed to the air for 
a long time it deteriorates, and chemical 
changes take place that diminish its heat- 
ing power when burned. Experiments 
made by the British Admiralty have 
shown that coal stored under water, and 
particularly under sea water, escapes most 
of the deterioration that it undergoes in 
the open atmosphere. At Hong-kong, 
where it had been found that coal in ordi- 
nary storage lost from thirty to thirty- 
five per cent. of its calorifie power, the 
same kind of coal kept under sea water, 
at a depth of thirty feet, remained intact 
for five years. Thirty-six hours’ exposure 
to sun and air sufficed to make it ready 
for use, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*» t 

Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ¢*. 
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WISE WORDS 


A Physician on Food. 





A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with treat- 
ing the sick, but that we owe it to humanity 
to teach them how to protect their health, 
especially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty, I 
take great pleasure in saying to the pub- 
lic that in my own experience and also 
from personal observation I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and that I 
find there is almost no limit to the great 
benefit this food will bring when used in 
all cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach, especially at breakfast, to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion, I know that a 
complete breakfast can be made of Grape- 
Nuts and cream, and I think it is not ad- 
visable to overload the stomach at the 
morning meal. J also know the great value 
of Grape-Nuts when the stomach is toc 
weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years, treating all manner 
of chronic and acute diseases, and the 
letter is written voluntarily on my part 
without any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road te 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest, 
























































































































ON THE 


cording to the late William James, 
it may be that he is whistling be- 
SAS it may be 
Ws, that he is cheerful because he is 








PS2 eve of an election which for months 


has overhung the markets like a 
cloud, cheerful pipings resound 


throughout Wall Street and the adjacent thorough- 
fares, it is only the part of caution to pause and con- 
sider whether these sounds really come from a heart 
bursting with excess of courage or whether they are 
put forth in the hope of inducing some of that excel- 
lent quality. 

For months past the political situation has been a 
trump card in the hand of the bears, and, on’ more 
than one occasion, has been quietly played out to 
break up seemingly effective combinations against 
them. Toward the end of the summer, when it became 
apparent that the much-feared squeeze in money would 
not materialize, it seemed as though the bulls would 
get the upper hand; but the political situation spectre 
quickly chilled incipient enthusiasm and kept any- 
thing from being “ started.” Again, when the Septem- 
ber crop report showed that promise was to be fol- 
lowed by fulfilment more brilliant than had been hoped 
for, it seemed as though business were bound to be 
stimulated into activity, but again the spectre was 
trotted out by the watchful bears and its awesomeness 
fully expatiated upon. Record-breaking crops, strength 
in the money position where utter weakness had been 
considered ineviteble—these things went for nothing. 
Ahead of the market, it was argued, was the election, 
and until that was settled nothing could be done. 
The election has not been settled nor has there been 
any change in the political situation warranting the 
more optimistic view Wall Street professes to be 
taking. Stated in very plain English, what Wall 
Street was afraid of in the first place was that a 
Democratic majority would be established in the House 
of Representatives this fall. Considering how things 
have gone in Vermont and Maine and a few other 
places, if there is any less reason to believe it now 
than there was then, it would not seem easy to state 
what that reason is. 

But whether Wall Street is actually unafraid of the 
result of the election or is merely whistling to keep 
up its courage, the drift of things during the past few 
weeks seems to show pretty conclusively that the 
average investor is not greatly worried over the out- 
come. If the Republicans win, he seems to be figuring, 
things will go along as they have been going, and no 
radical readjustment of security prices need be ex- 
pected. If the Democrats win, on the other hand, 
conditions are not going to be a particle more un- 
settling than they have been all along, and may very 
possibly be a whole lot better. 

What has been responsible, of course, for most of the 
uneasiness at the prospect of a change from Republican 
to Democratic control in Congress, is the idea that 
with such change was bound to come real downward 
revision of the tariff. And in the minds of most 
people, tariff legislation and business depression are 
inseparably connected. There is, indeed, a good pro- 
portion of the business men in this country who, per- 
sonally, would like to see the tariff lower, but who 
so fear the disturbance which they have been educated 
to believe must inevitably accompany the process, that 
they are willing to let things stand as they are. Care- 
fully nurtured in their minds has been this idea that 
any interference with the present tariff scheme means 
serious pecuniary loss to themselves. At first thought, 
therefore, the possibility of a Democratie victory at 
the polls has seemed a most disturbing factor in the 
situation. 

\s this possibility has become more and more real, 
however, and closer study has been made of the ques- 
tion of what may be expected to happen in case the 
Democrats get in and lower the tariff, a more rational 
view of the question has come to be taken. Times of 
tariff revision in the past have not, it must be ad- 
mitted, been times when business has flourished, but 
the present situation, with its great popular demand 
for a lower tariff, is incomparable with any situation 
that has ever existed before. With so large a propor- 
tion of the business men in this country of the opinion 
that ‘the tariff ought to be put down, it is very much 
of a question whether the putting down of the tariff 
would result in much disturbance of business. Strange 
as it may seem, there are intelligent men who are of 
the opinion that an honest revision of the tariff, 
far from hurting the country’s business, would prove 
the strongest kind of a stimulating force. 

The idea that a change of control in the House of 
Representatives would mean the enactment of a lot of 
legislation aimed at the corporations is the second 
great reason why there has been wide-spread fear of 
the consequences of a Democratie victory this fall. 
The railroad bill, the corporation tax, and other like 
measures, it is pointed out, are products of a Republi- 
can administration. If such measures could be put 
through by a Republican Congress, what sort of meas- 
ures might a Democratic Congress be expected to 
pass? 

It is perfectly true that. in the mind of the rank- 
and-file Republican voter, Democratic administration 
an@ radical anti-corporation legislation have long been 


closely’ associated. When it is considered, however. 


By Franklin Escher 


that at no time during the present era of corporation 
finance has the Democratic party had anything what- 
ever to say regarding the laws governing big business, 
it is not easy to see why this idea has gained the hold 
it has. Ask the average Republican his reasons for 
believing that a Democratic House of Representatives 
would at once begin trying to put through all kinds of 
anti-corporation laws, and in very few cases will a 
satisfactory answer be received. 

As a matter of fact the past few months have seen 
a very great change in the sentiment prevailing among 
Republicans that, if the other party should get in, 
all kinds of laws hurtful to big business would at once 
be put on the statute-books. Whatever may be said 
of the way in which the tariff question has been 
handled, there is no denying the sincerity of the Taft 
administration’s efforts toward the enactment of the 
necessary laws to regulate the country’s “ big business.” 
It would be difficult, indeed, to point to any time in 
the past in which so much has been accomplished. 
When the breadth and scope of the Railroad Act passed 
early last summer are considered, it will be realized 
that the legislation which it has always been feared the 
Democrats would put through as soon as they came 
into power has already been largely accomplished. 

As bearing on the question of what corporation legis- 
lation may be expected from a Democratic House, this 
fact that the present administration has already done 
so much is of the utmost importance. Take, for in- 
stance, what goes by the name of the Railroad Law. 
Into that measure the President did not succeed in 
getting incorporated all those provisions mentioned in 
his special message, but most of them are there and 
the Act certainly takes rank as one of the most com- 
prehensive ever put on the statute-books. Its applica- 
tion, it will be remembered, extends far beyond the 
railroad field, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
being given very full powers and the various classes 
of corporations within the zone of its authority being 
clearly defined. A very little study of that Act only 
is required to show that when the President signed it 
he was putting into force not a single law, but a piece 
of composite legislation satisfying many needs. 

It would be idle, of course, to contend that because 
this Railroad Law and other good corporation legisla- 
tion have been put through by the present administra- 
tion, a Democratic House will consider that everything 
necessary has been done and that no further laws are 
needed. What is true, however, is that the Democratic 
leaders are bound to recognize the fact that the coun- 
try realizes that some pretty radical legislation has 
already been put through this year, and is well satis- 
fied on the whole with what has been done. Should 
the Democrats gain a majority in Congress, some 
radical bills are likely to be brought forward, but 
little likelihood seems to exist that they will command 
enough support to put them through. This idea that a 
Democratic majority in Congress would mean _ the 
forcing on the country of all sorts of “ freak” legisla- 
tion is capable of effective development on the stump, 
but is no longer being taken seriously by people who 
do their own thinking. 

In considering this question of the influence of 
politics on market sentiment, it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that the railroad freight-rate question, 
about the most important thing ahead of the market 
at present, is taking on a distinctly political tinge. 
That polities should’ have anything to do with the 
settling of matters of this kind is lamentable in the 
extreme, but that, nevertheless, is the case. Every 
effort was made by the administration to keep polities 
out of the rate question and to have it decided one 
way or the other on a strictly judicial basis. In spite 
of these efforts, however, party lines were sharply 
drawn at the hearings just ended, and the eve of the 
election finds political considerations bearing strongly 
on the whole controversy over rates. 

For this the demands made at Washington, by organ- 
ized labor, that the railroads be allowed to raise their 
rates, is directly responsible. Before that happened 
the matter was between the railroads and the govern- 
ment. Now a new element of the most vital importance 
has been brought in. The government is no longer 
dealing with the railroads alone. It is dealing with 
the whole power of organized labor. 

Whether or not it is true that the railroads them- 
seives are responsible for the pilgrimage of the labor 
leaders to Washington and the threat of coercion im- 
plied therein, it is very much of a question whether 
the railroad cause has been helped by what has taken 
place. To have organized labor send its representatives 
to Washington with the threat that unless the rail- 
roads’ demands for higher rates are granted, the 
political influence of the brotherhoods will be turned 
against the administration, may at first sight seem a 
big thing for the cause of the railroads, but has another 
side which must be taken into consideration. That is, 
that the shippers, as soon as they become convinced 
that political pressure is being brought to bear by the 
railroads, are bound to begin playing the game the 
same way themselves. That the anti-railroad tenden- 
cies of many of the Republican Congressmen make it 
possible for the shippers to retaliate effectively is 
realized by every one at all in touch with the situation. 

The pity of it is that politics should have been al- 
lowed to enter into the matter at all—that the whole 
thing could not have been settled on its merits and 
without the bringing to bear of political influence by 
either side. All chance of that, unfortunately, was 
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EVE OF THE ELECTION 


ended when the labor emissaries came to Washington 
with their demand that the railroads be given the rate 
increases asked for. After that, as has been said, the 
question at issue ceased to be a mere matter of equity 
between shipper and carrier. Other considerations of a 
most important sort had been introduced. 

In spite of the political difficulties obstructing the 
settlement of the fight over freight rates, however, it 
can be said that the eve of the election finds political 
considerations exerting less influence on the financial 
markets than for a good while past. Whichever way 
the election goes, the investor seems to have figured it 
out, no disturbance of the financial markets need be 
feared. 


There is an old saying in Wall Street that after a 
long period of bad markets, decided betterment in 
bond conditions must precede any real improvement in 
stocks. Advent of such conditions as will really help 
the stock-market, the idea is, will first find reflection 
in the market for bonds and show there. 

Certainly that has been the order of things in the 
recent market. As far back as August, long before 
there was the least stir in the market for stocks. bond 
conditions began to improve. September saw the bet 


‘terment continue until the bond-market became more 


active than at any time since last spring. Little or no 
response came from the stock-market, but that, it was 
realized, was only a matter of time. Finally it came. 
and with it a handsome profit on the stock invest 
ments of those who had noted the previous awaken 
ing in the bond-market, and had had the courage to 
go in and buy good stocks on the strength of it. 

There are lots of sayings in the Street, some of 
which have good sound sense in them and some of 
which haven’t. This one about bond-market improve 
ment preceding a rise in stocks has. 


Under the existing system of financing our cotton 
reports, the seller of the cotton in this country draws 
his draft upon the buyer abroad or upon some bank 
abroad designated by the buyer. To this draft, at 
the time it is drawn, there is attached a * bill of lad- 
ing” for the cotton shipped. This is a document 
issued by the transportation company, stating that the 
merchandise has been received in good condition and 
that it will be forwarded to its destination. When the 
buyer of the cotton over on the other side pays or 
“ accepts ” the draft drawn upon him, he thereby comes 
into possession of the bill of lading, and so is enabled 
to go get his cotton when it arrives. 

Not long ago the bills of lading attached to a num- 
ber of drafts drawn-upon banks in Europe designated 
by foreign buyers of cotton turned out to be fraudu- 
lent, and as these banks had already “ accepted ” the 
drafts, they sustained heavy losses. Immediately a 
concerted demand was made by them that, in future, 
American banks forwarding such drafts guarantee the 
genuineness of the bills of lading attached. This the 
American banks positively refused to do. In New York 
and in London meetings were held, but the bankers in 
each city stood firm. Finally the English banks gave 
notice that unless the required guarantee was given 
they would simply withdraw from the business of 
“accepting ” American cotton bills at all. October 
3lst was set as the limit to the time in which they 
would accept drafts drawn under the old system. 

Most of October passed without anything being 
done about it, and it looked almost as though some 
other way of financing our cotton reports would have 
to be found. Finally, just when it seemed as though 
negotiations were about to be broken off, announce- 
ment was made that the English bankers had agreed 
to extend to December 3lst the time in which they 
would “ accept ” drafts drawn under the old system. 


By such extension of time no permanent solution of 
the difficulty has heen reached, but the opportunity has 
at least been given for the New York and the London 
bankers to get together and fix the matter up. That 
the London bankers don’t want to take the risk of 
“accepting ” drafts drawn on them unless they have 
assurance that the attached “bills of lading” are 
genuine, is natural enough. But, on the other hand, 
neither do the New York banks see why they should be 
called upon to step in between buyer and seller and 
guarantee the genuineness of the documents. It is a 
question, indeed, whether a national bank could lega!ly 
give such a guarantee. 

The middle ground seems to lie in the required 
guarantee being given not by the banks themselves ut 
by a surety company; and this plan, there is good 
reason for believing, is acceptable to both sides. 
possibly the settlement of the whole trouble will be 
a company established expressly for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the genuineness of export bills of lading. 
A charge of six cents per bale of cotton would, it is 
figured, allow such a company to run at a profit. 


Announcement that the great Rio Tinto cop) °t 
mines in Spain are going to co-operate with the mines 
in this country to reduce production, again draws at- 
tention to the steadily bettering conditions in ‘he 
copper industry. Overproduction was what threw ‘he 
industry into the state of confusion in which it ‘as 
been laboring for the past three years. By the pre-ent 
policy of the big producers, the very root of the trouble 
is being struck at, and the copper securities made ell 
worth watching. 
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Animal 


{xIMALS appear always to remember 


thing that have once become habitual 


with ‘hem. In a majority of cases they 
remeniber a single kindness ar a single 
unkinduess, and treat the author of it ac- 
cordingly; but the habitual thing may be 
said io be always remembered, and the 
unacciistomed thing only occasionally. 


One of the most peculiar instances on 
record is that with reference to the per- 
formances of six coach horses that were 
driven regularly on the diligence between 
Berne and Gurnigel, Switzerland. They 
reached Gurnigel each day after a long 
and hard journey, and at the inn were de- 
tached from the vehicle and allowed to 
find their own way to the stable. 

Before going to the stable they invari- 
ably set out on a little tour through the 
hotel grounds, where the guests were in 
the habit of giving them lumps of sugar. 
Marching from one guest to another, the 
horses gently demanded their sugar. This 
was an estabtished custom at the place, 
and although guests who had newly ar- 
rived sometimes objected to it, they soon 
fell into the way of liking it, and fre- 
quented the ground for the sake of meet- 
ing the horses. 

The diligence plied only four months of 
the year, and the horses were employed 
elsewhere during the other eight months; 
but on the resumption of the trips in 
summer, these horses, which were used 
year after year in the diligence, eagerly 
resumed their tour through the hotel 
grounds, showing, on the very first trip, 
the greatest haste to go the familiar 
round of the year before in quest of sugar. 

The case is related of a cavalry horse 
named Ménélas, belonging to the Tenth 





HARPER’S 
Memory 


Regiment of Chasseurs of France, who, 
after being ridden in the cavalry maneu- 
vres in the ring at the barracks, became 
so fond of the evolutions that he would 
manage to escape from his stall at night, 
betake himself to the ring, and go 
through the required movements alone. 

His nocturnal performance became 
known, and the oflicers and men frequently 
went to watch it. Ménélas would be left 
unhitched in his stall, and, when all be- 
came quiet, would go out, find his way to 
the ring, and solemnly but briskly go 
through the whole drill. 

An American naturalist tells of a 
curious demonstration of the excellence 
of a dog’s memory that he witnessed. 
The naturalist possessed a collie, who, 
at the age of about one year, had an at- 
tack of distemper, and was sent from the 
city to a farm in a near-by State, where 
he remained several months. While there 
he spent a good deal of time in digging 
out woodechucks and barking at their 
furrows. 

Some five years afterward he was taken 
by his master on a visit to the same farm, 
and he had no sooner arrived than he 
started out on a tour of the old familiar 
woodechuck holes. The farmer, who had 
been very familiar with his ways, said 
that he did not omit a single spot where 
woodchucks’ burrows had existed during 
his previous sojourn, and went straight 
to them without any search. 

The dog also fell instantly into all the 
old routine: of the farm, and kept the 
dish out of which he ate in the spot 
where he had formerly kept it. He showed 
that he had forgotten no detail of his 
habits on the place five years before. 




















THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS WOMAN 
JULIA WARD HOWE, THE VENERABLE AUTHOR AND REFORMER, DIED AT HER HOME, 
NEAR NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, ON OCTOBER 17TH, IN HER NINETY-FIRST YEAR. 
MRS. HOWE WAS BEST KNOWN AS THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BATTLE HYMN OF THE 


REPUBLIC.” 


SHE HAD LONG BEEN DEVOTED TO THE CAUSE OF EQUAL POLITICAL 


RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 





Colored Diamonds 


Exrerrs generally aver that the most 
beautiful of all precious stones is the red 
diamond. Jt is held to surpass even the 
ruby in beauty, and is extremely rare. 
One of the very few specimens of record is 
that Whicu was purehased by the Emperor 
Paul of iussia for $100,000. This stone 
Weighs ten carats. 

Of blue diamonds the most conspicuous 
examples are the Hope and Bismarck 
gems. Indeed, it has been said that they 


dis one uly known specimens of the 
eee ‘hat ean properly be called blue. 
ark blo» diamonds, differing only from 


re in quality and displaying the 
eautiful play of colors peculiar to ‘the 
diamond. sre handsome gems. 

i. yi te diamonds are those of the 
ey aia rose-colored varieties; but the 
Steen dittnond is not so rare. The grass- 


.. kind, however, is scarce, and when 
eee ps. generally of a brilliancy 
oie iat of the finest emerald. The 
"eh ee Natural History at Paris has 
aaa 3 a - green-tinted diamonds that 
hie sa of the finest, but at the 
diet os. resden is to be seen the most 
In thy’ cimen of this color. 

dren ac a —_ at Vienna the collector’s 
most Re to bulge at the sight of a 
iis. 1 se collection of colored 
bouquet. sa ; is shown in the form of a 
Se onli pege whereof are composed 
Ris o>: le same colors as the 

presented. These stones were col- 





lected by one Virgil von Helmreicher, a 
Tyrolese, who had passed many years in 
Brazil and South Africa among the 
diamond-mines. 





The ‘“ Wish-bone ” 


ScIENTISTS call the “ wish-bone” the 
furcula, and it is the union of what are, 
in man, two collar-bones. These receive 
the brunt of the strokes of the wing that 
turn the creature in its flight. 

Few of us appreciate the strength of 
stroke of the bird’s wing. A swan has 
been known to break a man’s leg by a 
blow of its wing, and, in like manner, the 
wing beatings of the larger birds are 
dangerous if they strike the human head 
or face. If, therefore, a large bird is in 
the habit of making sudden turns to right 
or left in its “ight, it must be fitted with 
a “wish-bone” capable of withstanding 
the great strain of the wing stroke on the 
one side, when unaccompanied by action 
on the other. 

For this reason we find in the eagle 
and birds of its class that turn quickly 
a furcula that is a perfect Roman arch, 
widely at variance with the Gothie arch, 
which is the shape of.the “ wish-bone ” of 
our common fowls. The eagle’s furcula 
is everywhere equally strong, and lacks 
those points of weakness that make our 
sport of breaking the “ wish-bone ” pos- 
sible. 
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Familiarity 
Makes Popularity 


Advertising is the mother of familiarity. Sales are 
It is the brands that the public is 
most familiar with that come first to the public’s 
mind when buying time comes. 

Consciously and unconsciously New York City 
Surface Car Advertising has made millions of peo- 
ple familiar with the products of its advertisers— 
that’s the secret of their success. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


the 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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And of ours. 
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If You Take Care of Your 
Money It Will Take 
Care of You 

O you know how to 
care for money? Many 
people can spend it—let 


it lie idle—lose it. Few 
really can take care of it. 





Our savings system helps you 
to save—pays you 4%% interest 
and returns your money with 
absolute safety. 

Guaranteed first mortgages on 
New York City real estate are 
behind your money all the while. 


Send for our free booklet 
“The Safe Way to Save.” 


TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


Capital & Surplus - $14,000,000. 
176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 

















Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Collections made. Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKEKS, No. 59 WALL StrKeet 


A Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By EDWARD J. HOUSE 





HE book gives the reader a moving 

picture of the life in the regions 
visited, as well as a description of dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting. As the sports- 
man traveis far outside the regular 
tourist line, such material is all fresh 
and exciting. The animals hunted are 
moose, walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, 
giraffe, antelope, grizzly, mountain 
goat, caribou, etc. 


Profusely llustrated from Photographs, and with 
Maps of the Territory traversed. $5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





TheComptometer appeals to the Bookkeeper, Accountant, 





Bill-clerk—the man who pays the bills—because: 

1. It does additions in half the time possible 
by any other means. 

2. It isthe only adding machine fast enough for 
practical figuring of chain discounts, extending and 
checking bills, payrolls, costs. 
practical demonstration. 

It is easy to operate; even your typewriter, 


Let us show you by 


with a few weeks’ practice, can figure faster and more accurately than a skilled account- 


ant. 


Brain direction, machine execution—that’s the best possible system. 
It saves time, money and worry by its rapid speed and sure accuracy. 


Used on 


all kinds of figuring by business houses all over the world.—One business house alone 


has 181 Comptometers in daily use. 


Let us send you a booklet about it ; or machine on free trial, prepaid U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1728 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Two barnacles trom the “* South Dakota,” part 
of a six-hundred-ton burden, and a bottle of 
barnacles of average size from the scout 
“‘Chester.”” The reproductions are half-size 


SN August 14, 1909, the armored 
cruiser South Dakota was docked at 
Hunter’s Point in San Francisco 
harbor and six hundred tons of 
barnacles were scraped from her 
>) bottom preparatory to painting it 
for her fortheoming cruise to the 
Orient with the other seven vessels 
forming the armored cruiser squad- 
ron of the Pacifie Fleet. 

This was the heaviest growth on the: bottom of a 
cruising vessel in the history of the port, and probably 
the heaviest on record in any port. 

rhe entire bottom, from stem to stern, including 
the rudder, was completely fouled with a coating about 

Single specimens measured 3 inches 
hy 284 inehes by 2 inches. There was not a square 
foot of surface of this immense bottom, 502 feet long 
by 69 feet 6 inches wide and 24 feet 6 inches deep, 
to which the growth had not adhered. 

The growth weighed twenty-five pounds per square 
foot. There was sufficient solid matter to add four 
and a half inches to the draught of this 14,000-ton ves- 
sel. Removing this growth required an entire day’s 
work from one hundred and seventy-five men. 

The last docking and cleaning of the South Dakota 
before accumulating her remarkable growth had been 
done at Puget Sound, Washington. She had _ been 
out of dock sinee April, 1908, seventeen months previ- 
ously, and had cruised about thirty thousand miles, 
and with the exception of a stay of sixty-two days at 
the Navy-Yard, Mare Island, California, and of four- 
teen days at Callao, Peru, she had not been in any 
port for a longer period than a few days. 

As will be seen from the photographs, the foul 
growth on a ship’s bottom takes many varied shapes 
and forms. Specimens from the South Dakota were 
sent to the Navy Department as curiosities. The 
two single specimens in the corners of the photograph 





two inches thick. 


By Charles B. Brewer 


from the South Dakota’s bottom afford an interesting 
comparison in size with those in the bottle, taken 
from the bottom of the scout cruiser Chester, which 
are of the size ordinarily found on vessels’ bottoms. 
The claim to distinction of the South Dakota’s indi- 
vidual barnacles, however, rests principally on their 
being a part of the enormous aggregate growth of 
six hundred tons. While they were the largest in- 
dividually within the knowledge of many experienced 
constructors, their arrival at the Navy Department 
recalled to the mind of an old employee a monster 
which had been sent to the Department in 1890. It 
is about ten inches in diameter and three inches thick, 
and came from the bottom of a merchant vessel, the 
Timandra, after a eruise in the Indian Ocean and 
Chinese waters. 

The effect of a fovl bottom on the horse-power re- 
quired for a vessel is very marked. Vessels of the 
South Dakota class burn about 100 tons of coal per 
day when cruising with a clean bottom at 12 knots, 
and require about 3,000 horse-power. The extra horse- 
power required for a vessel as foul as the South Da- 
kota can only be conjectured, but quite a time before 
the vessels were docked, steaming trials showed that 
the coal consumption at 12 knots had risen from 
100 to 153 tons per day and the horse-power from 
3,500 to 5,000. The miles per ton at this speed had 
dropped from 2.9 to 2.1. 

Another interesting case of the effect of fouling on 
horse-power expended is that of the scout cruisers 
which went to the west coast of Africa in March, 1909. 
During a stay of three weeks at Monrovia, Liberia, 
the bottom of the Chester became so completely cov- 
ered with a growth of barnacles that the usual coal 
consumption of the vessel for a speed of 15 knots pro- 
duced only 9.73 knots. The propellers had also be- 
come so foul that, though the turbines expended horse- 
power enough to produce the usual number of revolu- 
tions for 15 knots, the resistance so increased that 
they could only actually turn fast enough for a speed 
of 12 knots with a clean bottom. The further re- 
duction from 12 knots to 9.73 mentioned above was 
caused by the resistance of the barnacles on the bottom 

















Part of a wooden anchor stock recovered 
from a sunken vessel in the Caribbean Sea, 
showing the ravages of the teredo worm 


proper. The propellers were cleaned as well as pos- 
sible by divers, and an increase of three-quarters of 
a knot was obtained. 

When vessels are docked, after cleaning, the bot- 
toms are painted first with an anti-corrosive paint to 























A quarter-size photograph of the largest known barna- 
cle, from the bottom of the steamship “ Timandra,” 
picked up while cruising in Chinese and Indian 
waters in 1890. The tumbler below is half-size 


protect the steel from the effect of the salt water, and 
with a second coat of anti-fouling to prevent ad- 
herence of animal and vegetable growth. About 250 
gallons of each are required for vessels of the size of 
the South Dakota, and it requires about five hours 
for 175 men to apply it. 

In addition to protection from ordinary corrosion 
and fouling, it is necessary to add special protection 
to prevent galvanic action where a brass valve-opening 
or brass shaft-bearing will form a battery with the 
salt water and steel hull. This protection is ac- 
complished by the use of zine plates, which will be 
attacked in preference to the steel as long as the zine 


lasts. It is usual to renew these whenever a vessel is 
docked. One of the photographs shows zinc plates 


which have been sharply attacked. 

Sheathed and composite ships with copper bottoms 
escape the troubles of foul bottoms. The sheathed 
ship, among which the Denver class of our navy are 
numbered, have their bottoms covered with the ordi- 
nary steel plates, to which is bolted a sheathing of 
about four inches of wood. On the wood, thin copper 
plates are nailed. The composite vessel is constructed 
similarly, except that the steel plate is left off and the 
wood alone, with the copper plates, forms the outer 
shell. The United States gunboats Marietta, An- 
napolis, Wheeling, and Vicksburg are examples of the 
composite ship. Without the covering of copper plates, 
worms (teredos) also become a menace. One of the 
photographs shows a remarkable example of a_ part 
of a honeyeombed anchor stock recovered from a 
sunken vessel in the Caribbean Sea. 

Sheathed and composite vessels require docking 
much less frequently than steel vessels, for the reason 
that when copper sheets are exposed to salt water 
semi-soluble poisonous salts and an insoluble oxy- 
chloride of copper are formed on their surfaces, which, 
in turn, form a thin, loosely attached scale. This, in 
turn, falls off, leaving a fresh, smooth surface. 
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Zinc plates attached to ships’ bottoms to prevent galvanic 
action, showing their condition after several months’ exposure 
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All kinds of barnacles waiting to be scraped from the star- 
board side of the “Chester” in the New York Navy-Yard 
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dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
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describe,areBlatz exclusive 
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table beer. 





— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR iT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON ‘‘BLATZ"’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 





Not only the best AMERICAN 
Champagne but the very best 
CHAMPAGNE money can buy 
Served by the discriminating 
hostess everywhere 











To Feel Young 
To Look Young 
To Keep Young 


DRINK 


Evans 


Ale 


Makes rich red blood and infuses the 
genial glow ot health into every nerve § 
and muscle of the body. Its heaith 
fulness makes youthful hearts and 
Spirits. As delicious as it is beneficial. 
In Splits if desired. 
Leading Dealers and Places. 


©. I. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y. 
iia 
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treatises upon the painless elimination of 
the unfit, the abject, hopelessly incurable. 
Now uprose before him in a_ confused 
blend of madness, grief, and despair, the 
radiant, flower-like little Emily, shorn of 
her precious limbs, dragging about a 
maimed and helpless trunk, doomed to a 
ghastly mock-life, vegetating like a plant, 
or tottering through cheerless years like 
an automaton—she that had been the 
sprightly, beautiful, winsome little Emily. 
If she survived the shock of this twofold 
amputation she might live; she might be 
doomed for many long years to this in- 
tolerable and unjustifiable existence; she 
might live to curse his cruel and mis- 
taken mercy, and seek for herself the ob- 
livion denied her now. And, though he 
lived for her and fostered her like a flower 
until her death or his own, how could 
even his devotion make up to her this 
tragic and everlasting loss? 

- She had already suffered enough, for 
ever since birth she had.borne the heredi- 
tary family evil, a heart organically 
weak, as well. he knew who had _ studied 
this condition in her and had nursed her 
more than once. The issue was ten times 
more certain than in the case of Hillis. If 
chloroform was used her end was as in- 
evitable as though he had plunged a lancet 
into her heart. In his own heart the 
great truth rose and triumphed; he knew 
then that it would be a better thing that 
he should behold her face beautiful and 
asleep within its slender coffin, call her 
blessed, and keep her in his memory 
sweet and whole in the loveliness of child- 
hood, than that she should be flung forth 
again into life, into the bleak, gray years 
of torture and mutilation and misery too 
grim for her tender being. 

The surgeon, touched with pity, looked 
down upon him, waiting patiently for his 
answer, ere repeating his request. He saw 
the tears that ran across the hands in 
which the miserable man had buried his 
face. Now Fremont rose, aged and hag- 
gard, dragging at his chair with a convul- 
sive grasp. Hoarsely he muttered these 
two words: 

“Use chloroform.” 

Then, while the assistant of the examin- 
ing physician prepared the anesthetic, he 
took his chair and sat down at the head 
of the table, seized his sister’s hand and 
held it close to his cheek. Stolid and 
motionless he sat. His body seemed to 
shrink within itself, his straggling hair 
was dank with the sweat of his ordeal. 
Swiftly the surgeon worked at his ter- 
rible task. Never once did the interne 
raise his head. At times a few low-toned 
words escaped him, as though he were 
talking to her, as though she heard him. 
Endearing names he called her. His finger 
rested upon her pulse; his voice grew won- 
derfully soft and tender; he crooned like 
a woman—as he was wont to do when a 
lullaby sent her to sleep. He grew con- 
scious of a presence beside him, felt a 
soft hand upon his. sleeve, and heard 
some one weeping softly. The plump 
white hand of Miss Chalmers in_ its 
starehed cuff lay upon his arm. 

He felt the pulse of his sister flutter 
feecbly and begin to fall away. Dr. 
Dwinelle and the assistant also noticed 
something irregular in the respiration of 
their subject. 

-“ Oxygen!” cried the chief surgeon, 
with blanched face, looking suddenly at 
Fremont. “ Quick! a tank of oxygen!” 

Miss Chalmers hurried out. Robert 
Fremont did not move, but kept his finger 
upon the wrist of little Emily. ‘The pulse 
grew fainter and fainter, and by the time 
the oxygen was brought, it had ceased 
altogether. Then, suddenly, for him too 
the outer world passed. 

With some difficulty they withdrew his 
hand from that of his sister. A moment 
later he found himself at the open window 
in the hall. Some one held him by either 
arm. As he slowly turned his weary and 
woful head from side to side, he looked 
into the mild and compassionate face of 
Nurse Chalmers—into the streaming and 
remorseful eyes of Mary Traske. 








Dancing Birds 


MANy of the birds of South America 
have the regularly formed habit of meet- 
ing periodically in the same place for the 
purpose of dancing. Some sing as they 
dance, others accompany the refrain by 
something unquestionably like  instru- 
mental music. The rupicola dances alone. 
Birds of his species range themselves in 
a cirele around level mossy, or soft 
ground, and one of them, bright with 
orange and vivid scarlet plumage, leaves 
the circle and advances to the centre of 
the space with~the dignity of a courtier 
dancing a minuet, his wings spread and 
tail like a fan. He begins slowly, then 
gradually inereasing speed, terminates 
his performance by leaping and whirling 
until he. falls from exhaustion. 
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The Book 


Lvery book you read will add 
to your vocabulary if it does 
nothing else for you. But books, 
like people, are of many different 
kinds. Choose your books: with 
the same care as you do your 
friends. 

The page headed “Book Land,” 
edited by Edwin Markham and 
John Vance Cheney, appearing 
every Saturday in the Mew Yori: 
Morning American, will be found 
an invaluable guide in selecting 


the books you want. 














has been brought within the means of an average 
person, due to the initiative and experience of the 
Hamburg-American Line,who originated pleasure 


cruising 20 years ago. To many it is cheaper 
than living in a hotel, whose cuisine and service 
are equalled. - In addition, interesting places are 
visited, the health is improved, and unalloyed rest 
and enjoyment provided. 

oy ate rien crits leaving New York January 2, 1011, 


; Egypt, Holy Land, ete. Duration of 80 days. Rates 
from $324 up, ineluding landing and embarking expenses, 


Also CRUISES to the WEST INDIES, SOUTH 
AMERICA and AROUND THE WORLD 
Send for illustrated book. 
HAMBURG = AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N.Y. 
Boston Phila. Chieago St. Louis San Franeiseo 








- Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”’ 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
, Sole Agents for United States. 








By the Author of 
MAX THE MASQUERADER 


Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthfu! to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stam 


ps. 
«. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md, 














































































Police-Station Nurseries 


As a matter of fact—said an old New 
York police captain—the socialist idea of 
the State caring for the community’s chil- 
dren has been established for years in this 
centre of capitalism. The police stations 
in the tenement districts are the nurseries ; 
the policemen serve as nursemaids, that 
duty being one of their many odd jobs. 

A policeman sees a little girl wandering 
aimlessly along the sidewalk or standing 
pensively in front of a bakery window. 
He keeps his eye on her. She meets some 
other children in the street. They know 
nothing of formalities, and in five minutes 
are playing as if they had known one an- 
other always. The sun sinks; the city 
begins to grow dim; the lights are turned 
on. 

* Mag-gee-ee-ee!” calls a strident voice 
from a fifth-floor window. 

** Willee-ee-ee!” calls another. 

The crowd scatters, leaving on the side- 
walk a little girl who begins to realize 
that she doesn’t know how to get back to 
her home. Her appetite asserts itself. 
The running away of her new-found play- 
mates émphasizes her forlorn state. One 
fist goes up to her eyes, then another, and 
she rests her head perhaps against an 
undertaker’s dingy, black-curtained win- 
dow, sobbing vigorously. 

“Where do you live, little girl?” asks 
the policeman as a matter of form. He 
knows that she is lost. Then he leads her 
to the precinct station, where she tells 
her first name; that is all she can remem- 


ber. She is written down in the blotter, 
for instance, as Mary, aged four, lost 
child, blue eyes, black hair, red-checked 


dress, button shoe on right foot, slipper 
on left, and so on. 

Mary goes to the matron’s room. If 
is not called for before nine o'clock, 
she and all the other lost and still un- 
called-for children in the station are taken 
over to the rooms of the Children’s 
Society. That is serious, because, once 
there, the society’s.agents may begin to 
investigate whether or not the child should 
be taken from the parents and entrusted 
to better guardianship. 

But nearly all the children are re- 
covered long before the time comes to 
send them to the society’s rooms. The 
mothers have called for them often before. 
If Mary doesn’t come home in time for 
supper her mother goes to the nearest 
police station. She surveys the gathering 
of lost children, grabs Mary by the arm, 
if she is there, and rushes away, berating 


she 


her for running away from home. That 
scolding is for the ears of the police. She 


knows that she was washing, or gossiping. 
or visiting in the afternoon, and so let 
Mary drift away, depending on the police 
to be careful nursemaids to her if she 
needed care. 

The police stations in the tenement dis- 
tricts are not unattractive nurseries. 
The lost child, when she is brought in, 
usually sits stiffly in one of the matron’s 
chairs, taking in all her surroundings 
through eyes widened by wonder. Some- 
times the children ery because they are 
scared. It is not long after their arrival, 
however, before they begin to feel at ease. 
Then they begin to explore regions beyond 
the matron’s room. They venture farther 
and farther out, until finally they have 
penetrated to the back room in which the 
reserve policemen, waiting for emergency 
calls, are trying to kill time in the 
pleasantest ways. All lost children are 
welcomed there. And there they enjoy 
the entertainment furnished by a sort of 
combined vaudeville show, cireus, and 
dime musewm, all got up for their benefit. 
Near-by restaurants, bakeries, and candy- 
stores are their commissaries, yielding on 
order what the youngsters like best—ex- 
cept when the matron interferes in the 
name of physiology and hygiene. 

Nor is the entertainment all one-sided. 
Over at the Tenderloin station the other 
afternoon old Sibley ranged eight or nine 
of the temporarily lost on a bench and 
asked them how they had come to be in 
their forlorn condition. 

Stephen, five years old, said that a car- 
riage had driven up in front of a building 
in his neighborhood, and that some ladies 


had got out of it and gone into the 
tenement. The carriage had excited much 


admiration among the boys and _ girls. 
Stephen had ridden away on it, seated on 
the springs behind—*“ where the driver 
ean’t soak you with his whip.” He had 
often made up his mind to drop off and 
get back into his own territory, but he 
had hesitated time after time for the sake 
of the ride, so that when he did drop to 
the pavement he was so far from home 
that he could not find his way back. 

A slow-moving Italian funeral, headed 
by a brass band, had lured black-eved 
Yetta, aged four, up and down, across and 
back main avenues and cross-streets, until 
her sense of direction had become so con- 
fused that she sat down on the curbstone 
and eried. A policeman had brought her 
in, 

\lice. with blue eyes, had followed a 
brown butterfly, blown across from New 
Jersey by a high wind to a wilderness of 
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hard walls and paved streets. When she 


had caught the butterfly they wer both 
lost. 

“Mike, aged seven, had been los: once 
before, and, seeing the policeman w!.) haq 
previously led him to such’entertai ment 
and feasting, he had asked to be ta on jp 
again. In answer to the same oli ‘jues. 
tions he gave the same old replies, ; (1 go 
arrived. 

But Jennie—oh, she was a witch! Her 
hair was brown and curly, her eyes clear 
and wide open, her skin like cream-c: lored 
satin—and she was fearfully dirty. 

“ My name is Jennie, and I’m five years 
old,” she declared, kicking the bene with 


her swinging feet. “Teacher say:.| ‘at 


flowers like the one in the tin cin on 
mamma’s window-sill growed right v) out 
of the ground somewheres. She «ayed 
mamma’s wasn’t the only flower Noo 
Yawk. An’ so I ast her where did 


the flowers grow right up out the 


ground. An’ so she sayed maybe i: Cen. 
tral Park. An’ so I ast our janit:ess— 
the one ’at mamma sayed takes tov much 
booze—where is Central Park. She lifted 
up her arm an’ swinged it, an’ she sayed 
straight up ’at way. An’ TI was on my 


way ‘at the janitress sayed whe. the 
pleeceman pinched me. 

* An’ I don’t believe ’at flowers grow 
right up out of the ground, anyway—do 
you?—’cause mamma’s grows out of a 
tomato-can. People would pick ’em_ too,” 

Nobody laughed at Jennie, and she kept 
kicking her heels against the bench. prat- 
tling away about the manifest absurdity 
of flowers growing out of the ground and 
in such mad profusion that a person might 
gather two or three at once for her own 
special benefit, to be carried in the hand, 
to be smelled, to be given away at 
pleasure. 

“T know her address,’ 


> 


said old ‘Sibley, 





The Spider’s Trap 


On one occasion the Field Museum in 
Chicago became infested with a large 
number of obnoxious spiders. They fes- 
teoned ‘the ceiling and great columns of 
the building with yards of their shuttle- 
work. Scrubwomen and janitors tried in 
vain to rid the building of the pests and 
their work. Finally a small bird known 
as the brown creeper discovered the state 
of things, and decided to take up his abode 
inside and assist the authorities in rid- 
ding the building of the pests. 

For several days the bird flitted about 
very much as he pleased, wagging up and 
down column after column and _ probing 
his bill into every crevice, and he actually 
carried on a very effective work. 

One morning, however, as an oflicial of 
the museum was passing, an attendant re- 
marked to him that it looked very much 
as if the bird was done for and a subject 
for the museum’s collection. Glancing in 
the direction indicated by the attendant, 
the official saw that the bird lay panting 
on its side at the bottom of one of the 
columns. 

“See if vou can catch me a fly,” said 
the scientist to the attendant, as he took 
the bird into his hands. The fly being 
soon forthcoming, it was held on the point 
of a pin to the bird’s beak, and to thie sur- 
prise of both men the creeper bit at it 
voraciously. That didn’t look as if the 
little fellow was about to die. The scien- 
was much perplexed. “I wonder 
what’s the matter with him,” he said. 

Then, turning the bird over in his hand, 
he found it had been entrapped in a large 
spider’s web, which had bound the wing 
and tail together in such a manner as to 
preclude flying. It looked as if some 
wise old spider had resented the bird's 
work of extermination and had purposely 
ensnared him in a trap. 

The queer bandage was removed, and 
the bird darted out of the building and 
was soon lost to sight. 





Dust and Bacteria 


Some interesting facts concerning the 
comparative number of particles of dust 
and bacteria in the air have been yathered 
in England. 


Using Aitken’s dust-counter. one “of 
vestigator found in an open suburb ° 
every 


London 20,000 dust particles in 
cubic centimetre of air, while in tie hea! 
of the great town the number of particles 
in the same volume of air was 51)().000.— 

In the open air of London there was, % 
the average, only one micro-orginism © 


heart 


every 38,300,000 particles of dus and in 
the air of a room, among 184,000 00 dust 
particles, only one organism cou! be de- 
tected. 

These facts, it is contended. illustrate 
the poverty of the air in micro-e/ganisMs 
even when it is very dusty. Tver con: 
tinued existence’ is rendered difficult 


ion an 
natures 
of bac: 


through the influence of desicc: 
sunlight. Drying up is one ol 
favorite methods of getting rit 
teria. 
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The Celebrated 


Bronté Books 











— 

UDGING by the books that have 
J been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 
Bronté sisters, their story and their work, 
which prevails, almost without exception, 
in the literary criticism of the present day; 
py the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
wrivers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the increasing recognition which 
their boo ks have obtained abroad, one may 
say with some confidence that the name and 
memory of the Brontés were never more 
alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have 

ot about their graves” for good and all, 

and that Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George Eliot or Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in the time to come. 

But if the Brontés live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
girls on a Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing in the effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all, remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“*There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them. In other, words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
... does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventionalsolution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional! prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspects of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spivits born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.”’ 

“If Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than Jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
hess, in a sort of fresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Charlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
Seftive, the most challenging of books.” 

“Never was Charlotte Bronté better 
served by ‘his greatgiftof poeticvisionthan 
in Villette--never indeed as well. The very 
fulness of Visualizing force runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling all 
it touches ‘own to the smallest detail.” 

No novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
Scurity an ugliness was ever freer from 
steteotypel forms and phrases. They 
come out new minted. shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 
with no effect of labor or research; rather 
a careless freedom and wealth.” 

ii Sa mingling of daring poetry with 
Sats Pray most masterly command 
sie, te 1, for sharpness and felicity of 
for ed “a exuberance of creative force, 
ake a and freshness of detail, there 
Wutheris. ts in English fiction to match 
§ Hetghts. 
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THORNFIELD EDITION 


‘THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 

lotte Bronté—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—-can be found in no 
other novels. 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 
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stamping. 
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by the Bronteés 546 pages 
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Charlotte Bronté 









For the first time these flowers 


@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong 
to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
special sympathy of a sister novelist. — 
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@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 
Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 
reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 
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594 pages * Hall 502 pages in seven volumes, cloth binding, sub- 


ject to ten days’ approval, and also enter 

my name for ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 

TION for THE THREE HARPER 
PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 
terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid, 


if I accept the books. 


VII. Life of Charlotte Bronté by 
Mrs. Gaskell 670 pages 
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